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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


WE MUST FORGET ALL FEELINGS SAVE THE ONE, 

WE MUST RESIGN ALL PASSIONS SAVE OUR PURPOSE, 

WE MUST BEHOLD NO OBJECT SAVE OUR COUNTRY, 

AND ONLY LOOK ON DEATH AS BEAUTIFUL, 

SO THAT THE SACRIFICE ASCEND TO HEAVEN, 

AND DRAW DOWN FREEDOM ON HER EVERMORE. 
Byron—Marino Faliero. 


WHEN men are climbing a Mountain Pass, there is a moment, 
after the infinite toil and fatigue of their upward journey, 

when the ground underfoot suddenly becomes 
| ee of less steep and their feet feel the almost for- 
gotten ease of level walking. They look up, 
they see little above them but the sky: the top of the pass 
is reached! Hardship and fatigue still lie ahead, for the 
descent will be as hard as the ascent, but the blind upward 
scramble towards the unseen and the unknown is over, the 
view is clear, and the general direction the walkers must take 
is mapped at their feet. 

Something like this sensation was felt in England during 
July, for the month was notable for two military events, the 
importance of which cannot be over-estimated. The first was 
the successful Anglo-Canadian and American landing in 
Sicily, where we now have a firm grasp of a large part of the 
island. The other event is, in its way, fully as hopeful as our 
Sicilian adventure. It is the total failure of the German 
attack on the Russian line at Kursk and the rapid counter- 
blow by which our Allies have thrown the invader back to his 
original position. If we contrast this year’s German attack 
on Russia with those made by Hitler in 1941 and 1942, we get 
some idea of the change in the values of the Russian and 
German armies. We can see the efficiency to which the 
Russians have now attained, and, on the other hand, the 
falling off in fighting power and in the handling of the German 
military machine. Sicily and Kursk are very far apart, but 
the events of the first three weeks of July, 1943, have linked 
them together indissolubly. They show that the Germans are 
beaten, even though there is a lot of fight still in them. 

What we have to guard against is the cheerfulness which 
will keep on breaking in and giving us too great a confidence 
in the immediate future. Our difficulties are still many of 
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them unsolved and they are immense. They do not all come 
from our enemies—nor are they solely created for us by our 
Allies. ‘‘ The fault, dear Brutus, is ... in ourselves.” 
Stalwart in adversity and defeat, we are careless in victory 
and prosperity. In 1918 we threw away the fruits of our 
efforts and our sacrifices ; in 1943-44 we must remember to 
hold them. 


THE Allied invasion of Sicily began in force early on Saturday 
morning, July 10, when British, Canadian and American 

: troops landed along a hundred miles of coast 
ig in the in the south-east of the island. A few hours 
earlier British and American airborne troops 
—some of them paratroops, others landed from gliders— 
attacked selected preliminary objectives. The main landing 
forces were sea-borne, and were brought to the Sicilian coasts 
in one of the greatest armadas of all time. A swell, such as is 
common off Sicily, abated before it caused more harm than 
some sea-sickness among the landing troops. Details are 
still scanty, but it appears that Canadian troops landed on 
the Pachino promontory in the extreme south-east of the 
island, with the main British forces on the Canadian right 
as far north as Syracuse, and the main American forces on the 
Canadian left along a stretch of coast to the west including 
Licata, Gela and Scoglitti. The Allied landings were thus 
made in the principal low-lying coastal areas of Sicily, except 
Catania on the east coast and Trapani on the extreme west. 
Syracuse, with its magnificent deep-water harbour, and the 
naval base of Augusta on the east coast, Licata and Gela 
(with two airfields), a string of smaller towns along the coast, 
and Ragusa, Floridia, and the strategically important com- 
munications centre of Palazzolo Acreide farther inland, were 
soon captured. The Navy kept pouring in reinforcements 
almost from the hour of the first landing. Opposition along 
the coast was very slight, and the Allies secured their positions 
on the beaches without difficulty. A little more opposition— 
including a series of tank attacks on the Americans in the 
Licata—Gela secton—appeared as the Allies moved inland, 
but it was neither strong nor effective, and in the early stages 
did not delay Allied movements significantly. The main 
Axis forces, including German units, were said to be re-forming 
in the interior after the tactical surprise of the first Allied 
landings. Certainly it cannot be assumed that the Axis will 
allow Sicily to be captured without a serious fight ; but so 
far the Axis have been somewhat behindhand in their resis- 
tance. The civil population shows no signs of resisting the 
arrival of the Allies, and much evidence of a desire to co- 
operate with them. That the first stages of this great and 
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fateful enterprise have gone so well is due not least to the 
magnificent work of the Navy and to the practically com- 
plete command of the air, won by the Allied air forces, which 
pounded Sicilian targets—especially airfields, ports and 
transport—mercilessly beforehand and then provided an all 
but hole-proof umbrella over the invasion forces. Full 
credit must also go to the excellent work and hard training 
done by the Allied troops. 


THE attacking force is the Fifteenth Army Group, comprising 
the British Eighth Army, the United States Seventh Army, 
and Canadian forces. Under General Eisen- 
hower as Commander-in-Chief are General 
Alexander, Deputy Commander-in-Chief ; 
General Montgomery commanding the British land forces, 
Major-General Guy Simonds commanding the Canadians, 
and General Patton commanding the Americans ; Admiral 
Cunningham is the Naval Commander-in-Chief, and Air Chief 
Marshal Tedder, the Air Commander-in-Chief. 

General Montgomery sent his invasion troops a typically 
vigorous message : 


Troops and 
Leaders 


“ The time has now come to carry the war into Italy and into the 
Continent of Europe. 

“* The Italian oversea empire has been exterminated. We will 
now deal with the home country . . . we will set about the Italians 
in their own country in no uncertain way. They came into this war 
to suit themselves, and they must take the consequences. They 
asked for it, and now they will get it... . 

“ The task in front of us is not easy. But it is not so difficult 
as many we have had in the past and have overcome successfully. 
In all our operations we have always had the close and intimate 
support of the Royal Navy and the Royal Air Force, and because 
of that support we have always succeeded. In this operation the 
combined effort of the three fighting services is being applied in 
tremendous strength and nothing will be able to stand against it. 

“I want all of you, my soldiers, to know that I have complete 
confidence in the successful outcome of this operation. Therefore, 
with faith in God and with enthusiasm for our cause and for the 
day of battle, let us enter into this contest with stout hearts and with 
determination to conquer. The eyes of our families and, in fact, 
the whole Empire will be on us once the battle starts. We will see 
that they get good news, and plenty of it. . . .” 


So far General Montgomery has certainly kept his word. 


Tuis year the Germans opened their summer campaign 
against Russia on July 5, a week later than their great drive 
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a last year which swept east to Stalingrad, the 
oe Volga and the Caucasus ; but they once again 

chose the best season for large-scale fighting, for 
the ground is hard, foliage is high enough for camouflage, and 
long weeks of campaigning weather lie ahead. The Germans 
attacked in the region from Byelgorod to Orel, where the 
Russians during their successful offensive last winter had 
driven into the German lines a pocket about 150 miles long 
from north to south and some 75 miles deep from east to west. 
In this battle area both sides have massed very powerful 
forces, armed with immense numbers of tanks and guns 
and supplied with vast quantities of munitions. The main 
German effort was made north-east of Byelgorod and at first 
gained some ground. It failed, however, to achieve anything 
like a break-through. North of Kursk—the mid-point of the 
front—strong German attacks made no headway, and, after 
eight or nine days of very heavy fighting, they lost their initial 
momentum and were compelled to pause. In was this moment 
of German failure that the Russians chose for going over to 
the offensive on July 15. Their attack was launched in two 
sectors—north of Orel, where Russian forces in two days 
penetrated to a depth of 30 miles on a 25-mile front, and east 
of Orel, where the Russian penetration amounts to some I5 
miles on a 20-mile front. This Russian break-through is a 
notable achievement. The Germans have built exceptionally 
strong fortifications to cover Orel, which they have turned 
into a major forward base since first capturing it in I94I. 
The Russians were unable to break these fortifications at the 
end of their 1942 campaign. Now they have gone some way 
towards doing so: and, although the many strategic possi- 
bilities to which these developments open the door cannot yet 
be appraised, what has been done so far is already of great 
significance. For the first time the Germans have failed at the 
beginning of a major campaign ; and for the first time the 
Russians—whose notable offensive successes have hitherto all 
been won in winter conditions—have not only checked the 
Germans, but have also successfully attacked them on a large 
scale during the summer days when the Germans counted on 
winning victories. We believe that Byelgorod and Orel will 
stand out as decisive battles on the Eastern Front. 


go 


THERE is always a discussion as to the whereabouts of the 
German Army. At the beginning of July the Russians, in 

their official statements, averred that there 
Where arethe were 211 German Divisions on their front, 
and gI divisions in the rest of Europe, none of 
them being in Italy. A military correspondent 
sends us, however, the following figures :-— 


German 
Divisions ? 
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DISPOSITION OF GERMAN DIVISIONS 


Russsian Front ‘ ‘ . 190 
France, Belgium, Holland ‘ . 40 
Balkans. . ‘ » 
Italy . , ; ; . ‘ 3 
Norway ; ‘ . , . 3 
In reserve. ‘ ; .  400r 50 

Total, about . ‘ ‘ ~ 306 


This state was correct before the German attack on 
Kursk and before the Allied landing in Sicily. These impor- 
tant military events will certainly have altered the balance 
of the German arrangements. 


Two White Books just published by the German Government 
should not be overlooked, despite their preposterous theses. 

One volume, in a series entitled “‘ Origins of 
ae the War of 1939 ’’—attempts to prove that 

President Roosevelt began the war. The 
other is a collection of material which gives its argument 
in its title—‘‘ Documents on England’s sole responsibility 
for bomb warfare against the civilian population.” It is not 
easy to decide which of these two compilations is the 
more fantastic. Among the premises of the first is the 
assertion that Roosevelt began the war in order to find a 
way out of the domestic fiasco of the New Deal! The 
material on which the document on bombing guilt rests 
includes so-called German “ peace ’”’ plans, misleading refer- 
ences in Hitler’s speeches to humane methods of warfare, 
complete falsification of the historical facts about bombing, 
and soon. It is not surprising that these compilations should 
have been published, or that they should be compact of lies. 
Their publication accords with Hitler’s well-known principles 
of propaganda. In Mein Kampf he wrote: 


“It was a fundamental mistake to discuss the question of who 
was responsible for the outbreak of the war and declare that the sole 
responsibility could not be attributed to Germany. The sole respon- 
sibility should have been laid on the shoulders of the enemy, without 
any discussion whatsoever.” 


This time the German ruling groups do not intend to discuss. 
But the time chosen for publication has a wider significance. 
In the foreground, of course, there is the immediate purpose 
of distracting the minds of the Germans from the responsibility 
of their leaders both for the war and for bombing. In addition, 
this propaganda is meant to help weld the German people yet 
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more strongly together. But another and more far-reaching 
purpose is here. During this war the German ruling groups 
are preparing beforehand against defeat by implanting in the 
impressionable German mind the view that Germans and 
Germany bear no guilt for the war or how it is being waged, 
but that they are the passive victims of foes envious of Ger- 
many’s greatness. By this means, it is hoped, the foundations 
will be laid, at least in Germany—and with luck abroad, 
notably among our own Mugs—on which an edifice of post- 
war sympathy for Germany can be built, and the next German 
attempt at world domination can be prepared. We should 
realise this design and endeavour to persuade our Mugs not 
to be taken in again. 


IT may seem extraordinary to us, but the Germans actually 
believe that the nations they have robbed and despoiled, 

P , whose people they have starved and murdered, 
Comic Relief 3st into prison or led away captive, ought to 
be grateful to them for these acts. They are amazed to find 
that this is not the case. And the local quislings are con- 
stantly turned on to express this surprise in the local ver- 
nacular. A comic strip of this kind has reached this country 
from Norway, where the pro-German paper Fritt Folk recently 
exclaimed “‘ People will not support the New Order. The only 
way they want to go is along the highway of democracy ”’! 
And the quisling, Berggerud, the director of the Press, has 
been extolling the excellence of the New Order and its superi- 
ority over the old Norwegian Lazsser faire system. In the 
old days, before the Germans took Norway over, he explained 
recently ‘“‘ The State Authorities gave the Press no directives 
which they were obliged to follow. Our country did not even 
have such a thing as a press law.’’ We do not know how the 
Norwegians will re-act against such naive supporters of the 
German oppression. In France, and in many other countries 
they will simply be shot, along with any Germans who are 
rash enough to stay behind after their armies have been 
beaten. But it is amazing to realise that the Germans do 
expect—their press is full of evidence of this—gratitude for 
their cruel and criminal actions in the European countries 
they are oppressing. 


DurRInG the end of June and the beginning of July the 
presence of Dr. Evatt, the Australian Privy Councillor and 
Wanted, a Policy Minister for External Affairs, should have 

‘ enabled our Ministers to review the whole 


field of Empire effort, and what is more important, of Empire 
future and Empire relations. Was the opportunity used ? 
It looks as though it had been neglected. The Australians 
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know what they want, but they can never find out where the 
Imperial Government stands. A great show of consulting the 
Dominions is made by Imperial Ministers, but neither the 
Prime Minister nor the major part of his colleagues appear, 
from their public utterances, to have the slightest idea of what 
the Empire is nor what could be made of it. Mr. Churchill’s 
recent speech in which he pledged this country and the 
Dominions to all sorts of things, is a case in point. It shows 
that he does not realise the Dominion’s standpoint. He is the 
Prime Minister and principal adviser of the King in Great 
Britain, and he is paramount in regard to all Colonial affairs. 
But he is not the Prime Minister and principal adviser of the 
King in Canada, Australia, New Zealand or South Africa. He 
cannot and he should not attempt to pledge those countries, 
even though they are all members of the British Empire. Mr. 
Churchill is not alone in his ignorance of the Empire position. 
It is sometimes said by members of our Mandarinate that 
such or other Dominion statesmen are not faithful servants of 
the Imperial family, when what is meant is that these men do 
not feel any special allegiance to the English Parliament. 
But these over-seas politicians see further than we do in these 
matters, for they know that the true strength of the Empire 
lies in fidelity not to the Mother Country but to the Empire 
itself. This English misunderstanding of the Imperial situa- 
tion does not go below the Ministerial classes and the Civil 
Servants who supply them with their ideas. Ordinary people 
have a much clearer idea of Empire structure than, for instance, 
the Foreign Office, which has never moved beyond the idea 
of Empire held by Lord North in the 18th century. It isa 
deplorable fact that nothing in this country depresses the 
visiting Dominion statesmen like the notes written for their 
instruction by Foreign Office clerks who write with ignorance 
of the Empire, when they are not openly hostile to its whole 
purpose. For this condition of one of our most important 
offices we have to thank a succession of Foreign Secretaries. 
Tainted themselves with the irresolution fostered by the 
Genevan experiment, they have raised up a whole office full 
of men whose attitude to-the world is one of pessimistic mis- 
understanding. 


NoTHING could reform.the Foreign Office but a strong and 
capable Foreign Secretary. He is not likely to emerge under 
the present Prime Minister. Mr. Churchill has 
abouts never, for all his quick wits, understood that 
capable and resolute colleagues, though more 
troublesome at times to work with, are, in the long run a 
strength to an administration. The colleagues he chooses, 
whether for the Cabinet or elsewhere, have over and over 
1* 
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again let the country down in vital matters. The delay 
in dealing with the U-boats is the most flagrant case known 
to the public. The U-boats could have been dealt with two 
years ago by the means now employed to counter their attacks 
had Mr. Churchill not clung to second-rate men at the 
Admiralty. We are approaching an Army man-power crisis 
for the same reason. If we had had Marshal Wavell here 
directing our war policy and co-ordinating our means to our 
plans, we should have avoided both these ghastly errors. But 
the fatal liking of the Prime Minister for his intellectual 
inferiors has hindered the war at many stages, and his own 
great gifts and vitality have been unable to supplement the 
serious deficiencies of many of his colleagues and subordinates, 
or to make up for our total lack of policy. For we have none at 
all. Neither an Empire policy, nora Foreign policy nor any war 
plan or ultimate purpose. We have staggered along, making a 
series of prodigious and often unsuccessful efforts, and spending 
life and treasure most wastefully for the lack of any direction 
of any kind. 


Doctor Evatt did not only speak at Leeds on war matters. 
He is prepared to look ahead. In London he had spent some 
on time discussing some of the future Empire 
- ing toga after problems with officials of the Imperial Govern- 
ment. It is probable that his views did not 
find favour with all of them, for Doctor Evatt, like other 
public men in the Dominions and Colonies, wants to see the 
British Empire take a place in the world worthy of its essential 
greatness. He believes that the lead is in our hands and that 
we can and should take it, for he does not belong to the “ little 
commonwealth” party; rather does he believe in using the 
power that comes from strength. At Leeds he mentioned the 
all-important post-war problem of emigration. This is equally 
important to Englishmen and Australians. The latter have a 
huge, empty country and they want more people. We have 
a small country over-full of population. Our stock is what the 
Australians want to increase, for otherwise they run the risk 
of being populated by other races less qualified to strengthen 
them than our own. They want to have more English and 
Scotch and Northern Irish ; ‘‘ we look forward to welcoming 
Britishers,”’ said Doctor Evatt, but, he added, emigration 
“must be planned.’ Australia does not want haphazard 
emigrants who have been driven out of Britain by poverty. 
We hope he was listened to in London about this and equally 
important matters. 


To understand more easily the nature of the complicated 
warfare in the South-west Pacific, it is best simply to reverse 
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all Service priorities as they apply in the 
European theatre. In Europe the Services, in 
order of importance are, broadly, the Army, 
the Navy, and the Air Force. Rather, that is the order in 
which, at the moment, Britain and America sees them. Russia 
and Germany see them in the order—Army, Air Force and 
Navy. But in the Pacific, the order is Air, Navy and Army. 
This order must remain until we occupy naval bases and air- 
fields close to the heart of Japan’s Island Empire. Dr. Evatt, 
the Australian Minister for External Affairs, who, after a short 
stay in Britain is now in America on his way back to Australia, 
(which he hopes to reach in the first week of August), made 
some pointed and necessary remarks, indirectly, about this 
order of Service priorities in the South-west Pacific, when at 
Leeds on the eve of his departure, he said that some people 
in Europe ask what is the use of hopping from island to island 
in the campaign against the Japanese? Those people, of 
course, Claim that as there are thousands of such islands the 
Japanese will never be beaten in that way. This is a thought- 
less doctrine and it should be subjected to criticism and 
analysis. It is to be remembered that in the Mediterranean 
some recent “ island-hopping ”’ was very successful and useful ; 
and it is obviously desirable, to anyone who understands the 
geography of the Pacific and the nature of the widespread, 
hazardous operations, that it should be practised in the case 
of some islands in the Pacific. No one has ever proposed to 
spend weeks or months in separate attacks upon every island 
held by the Japanese. That would be preposterous. As Dr. 
Evatt said, what is necessary is to apply pressure to Japan 
from all points, including China as well as the Pacific. But 
for that great purpose it is essential to attack and re-occupy 
a few islands of importance. To do this, the aeroplane is the 
first weapon to use. 


The Battle for 
the Islands 


, 


‘“ISLAND-HOPPING,” roughly speaking, can be carried out in 
400 or 500 mile strides. To a considerable extent, it depends 
Hovvi on the range of fighter-aircraft. It is not 

ttn intended that one island after another in a 
chain should be taken. What is intended is that the jumps 
should be made from one strategically-placed island aerodrome 
to another. Between these aerodromes there may be hundreds 
of smaller islands, which, as in the case of a game of chess, 
will fall to a single move. Once the Air Force secures control 
over an island, then the Navy can move in and operate in 
comparative safety, bringing supplies and men. Only when 
the Air Force and the Navy together are able to move, with 
confidence, within any given target area, can the Army be 
called upon to supply men to assist in completing the conquest. 
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Exactly this was happening in the naval and air operations 
begun in South-west Pacific in the first week of July, when 
the Allies moved in the hope of capturing Rabaul. Until 
Rabaul falls, it will be impossible for the Allied Forces to 
draw a straight defending line across the north of Australia, 
And not until then can they proceed to stage a really major 
operation. The fall of Rabaul will be in the Pacific the 
occasion of a great rejoicing. It will mean what the fall of 
Crete or of Sicily would mean to the Western campaign. For 
it will be the signal that the curtain is up for bigger, more 
dramatic things. 


IT is time that we were given a little more accurate news about 
what is happening in China. For years now our press and 
China orators have served up to us a lot of fairy tales 

about that vast country, whose remarkable 
people deserve better treatment than to be romanced about 
and misrepresented. For years printing presses have been at 
work pouring out “ news ”’ concocted in London and Washing- 
tion about a united China whose only struggle was said to be 
against a foreign foe. The Chinese have been spoken of as 
though they had a European democratic tradition and as 
though the Japanese had only to be cleared out to make China 
free, well administered, and happy. Whereas the fact is that 
what destroys China as a nation are not her external foes 
but her own internal wars and divisions. The Japanese in- 
vasion is only one of her troubles. It is one she could easily 
deal with were she united and had she reasonably honest 
administrators. We are told of the magnitude of China’s war 
effort. We do not see it. What we do see is the wretchedness 
of China’s people. Whole districts of China are nearly starving 
and owing to the general corruption, misgovernment dnd, 
above all, the dissensions among local Chinese war-lords, the 
state alike of the peasants and townspeople is appalling. 
The Chinese who are actually up against the Japanese un- 
doubtedly wish to resist them, but they are not doing so 
effectively, and, as we call ourselves the Allies of China, we 
should insist on knowing why this is. Want of weapons ? 
But we have sent and the Americans have sent quantities of 
weapons to China, and it would be interesting to know what 
happens to them. There are very well authenticated and 
unpleasant stories of what becomes of these weapons, and of 
why use is not made of them against the Japanese. Our 
public men are constantly pledging us to China, but does the 
Chinese State exist as a formed and working entity? We 
hear of General Chiang Kai Shek’s ‘‘ United China,” but how 
far does his writ run ? How much “ United China ”’ is there ? 
To what are we pledged ? 
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On July 7 Mr. Eden attended a banquet to commemorate the 
seventh year of the Sino-Japanese War. He spoke of the 

duty we have “ towards our Chinese Allies.”’ 
Our Pledges What, exactly, did he mean? And what did 
Mr. Churchill mean when he said to the American Congress 
“T regard the bringing of effective and immediate aid to 
China as one of the most urgent of our common tasks ”’ ? 
Both these statesmen spoke of China as though it were a 
united nation with a common purpose like England or 
America. But they both know perfectly well that there is no 
unity in China, nothing is common between the several 
provinces save the chaos which has been endemic in China 
since the old Chinese Empire dissolved. Now it is British 
flesh and blood that is being pledged in these speeches and, 
with them, our own future happiness and prosperity. We 
think that the time has come for us to be told the truth about 
China, and that the day of Chatham house propaganda is 
past. It has done plenty of harm, and it should no longer 
prevail. The question of China is one of great importance to 
the British Empire. But before a reasonable British policy 
is worked out, we must be told the elementary truth. The 
main question for us in Chinese affairs is in the future of 
Empire relations with that country. We have abandoned the 
rights we acquired, the great cities built by our merchants 
there are no longer to have British justice or British adminis- 
tration. We are to retire from the work we have done in 
China—and then? Will the Standard Oil Company be our 
heirs? The Americans look forward to capturing the great 
Chinese markets. Are they our successors in China? And 
by what right are our great Far Eastern interests abandoned ? 
What has Australia got to say to this? Here are questions 
which cannot any longer be jobbed off by tendentious policy. 


Towarps the end of the last war the men who meant to see 
that the Germans did not pay the bill they had incurred got 
going. They mobilised the Mutts and the 
Cloud Cuckoo- Mugs and finally landed us with the League 
Land Again . : se . a ae 
of Nations with all its ‘“ collective security 
and other equally intelligent slogans. Now the same people 
—we refer to the Mutts and the Mugs—have been pushed off 
on a campaign for “ social security.’ It has all the air of the 
old League of Nations propaganda and it will—eventually— 
have the same results. The world will be “‘ freed from want, 
fear, etc.,”’ exactly to the same extent as it was freed from 
war by the League of Nations. There is one feature of the 
two campaigns which is strikingly alike—we do not refer to 
the fact that the personnel of the campaigners is the same— 
and that is that everyone who does not at once subscribe to 
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the slogan of the day is at once accused of—in one case liking 
war, in the other of trying to prevent prosperity. Mr. Oswald 
Peake the other day said that he thought it was a mistake to 
say that the post-war world was going to be an improved and 
more comfortable world. He was, of course, perfectly right. 
But he was at once howled at, his exclusion from the Govern- 
ment was loudly demanded and he was accused of desiring to 
maintain poverty. That is just like old times. Depressingly 
like. For between the years 1922 and 1938 everyone who said 
that the League of Nations would not work and that the 
League of Nations Union was a most mischievous body was 
accused of wanting war! We hope that those behind this new 
movement, those who want to see Germany spared, will not 
be as successful in doing the work of their clients this time as 
they were between 1922 and 1938. 


THE promises that are being flung about recklessly and often 
without the slightest intention of performance sometimes 
have an unexpected effect. The other day, at 
a village meeting, mention was made of 
Government education plans. Some enterprising society had 
circularised the women of that place to know how they 
wanted their boys educated. This circular was discussed. 
Several women said they would send the boys to Eton. The 
visiting speaker asked if they would be able to afford this. 
“Oh, the Government will pay,” was the answer; “ but will 
your boy be able to pass the entrance examination ? ”’ said 
the visitor. ‘Oh, that’ll be all right, everyone is going to be 
equal, there will be no difference made,” said a woman, 
“only,” said another, “‘ I don’t want mine to be away from 
home after he’s twelve, he’s very useful in the house.” The 
same paper asked the women what they themselves wanted 
todo. “ I’m going to travel, I want to go to Abyssinia,” said 
a woman. “ That’s rather an expensive journey,” said the 
visitor, ‘‘ I’ve been there.” ‘‘ Oh,” said the women in a 
chorus, ‘‘ money is to be provided by the Government for 
everything.” The visitor did not insist—nor did she ask the 
women where the Government would get the money for all 
this. She was amused and rather distressed. But the ignorant 
hopes of her listeners are not more foolish than the statements 
made by apparently sober politicians speaking on platforms 
from notes. 


Illusion 


Mr. DuFF COOPER spoke wisely and well on the post-war 
strain when he addressed members of the London Library on 
the 1o2nd anniversary of that great institution, 
We quote from The Times. 


After the War 
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“It was not his interpretation of history that wars produced 
a wider freedom of mind in the nations and individuals that had 
taken part in them; on the contrary, they had a searing and 
narrowing effect. As an inevitable result of the present war, he 
believed, there was going to be less sympathy, less generosity, less 
humanity and good will. It was therefore the duty of all those who 
were thinking about reconstruction—not only of the city, but of 
humanity itself—to consider how best they could contribute to the 
survival of humanity after the fearful tribulations of two world 
wars. 

“* He took the view that culture, knowledge, and study were a 
road —indeed, the only road—to salvation. We would not have a 
better educated people simply by giving them better opportunities 
for education. We had to produce something far more important — 
the love of learning, which enlightened the Renaissance and made it 
a new dawn in human affairs. Love of and respect for learning sur- 
vived the wars of religion and flourished still in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, but in the various Revolutions, French and Industrial, it finally 
deciined. . . .” 


And no amount of passing resolutions, no number of Atlantic 
Charters will alter these post-war hardships, though they may 
—and very likely will—intensify them. _ 


THE National Committee formed at Algiers under the joint 
presidency of General de Gaulle and General Giraud is 
gradually drawing to itself the powers that a 

ao French Government, operating on French soil 
” should have. Recognition of this Government 
has, however, been witheld by the United States of America, 
who keep a measure of control over Algeria and Tunisia which 
is very much regretted by the inhabitants of those provinces. 
It is believed that the British Empire and Russia are ready 
to ‘‘ recognise’ the National Government, the U.S.A. are 
not. This is said to be because Mr. Roosevelt feels a special 
responsibility in regard to the 18 milliards of gold francs held 
for France in American vaults. But the result of his refusal, 
in spite of a good deal of Press comment in the States, is that 
the French feel that their African provinces are “‘ occupied.” 
True, the occupation by American troops is a friendly one, 
but they would, naturally enough, rather be in charge of 
their own country. The fact is that, most unfortunately, the 
reputed policies of the two French Generals have become 
battle cries in the U.S.A. Big business has rallied to the 
support of General Giraud under the influence of the Comités 
des Forges, which, being Pétainist, prefers General Giraud to 
General de Gaulle, whose following is popular. The two 
sections in the U.S.A. are running the Generals against each 
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other, which is hard on them and bad for France, though it 
may have one useful effect. It may bring them more together 
than anything else could have done. They are as different as 
men can well be both in character and abilities and, barring 
that they both want to clear the Germans out of France—in 
aims. General de Gaulle thinks—as he did in 1934, that it is 
vital to remodel the French Army. Generals Giraud and 
Georges are bewildered by the proposed changes which are 
pressed on them by their ruthlessly reforming junior. That, 
roughly, is the situation. General Giraud is in Washington, 
the last Vichy colonies, Martinique and Guadaloup, have 
rallied to the movement of resistance. If the Americans 
could see their way to recognising the French National 
Committee, France would have taken another big step to 
recovery. 


WE are short of coal and of miners. A few years ago we had 
too much of one and too many of the other. The favourite 

thesis among Socialists is that we are “ reap- 
——— ing’’ where we have sown in our capitalist 

past and that the miners do not want to go 
down the mines, nor to work as hard as they used, because 
the mines are not yet State Property. But even if the mines 
are not nationalised, they have been so tinkered with that 
they are no longer private property. So we must look else- 
where for the reason why the miner goes reluctantly to work. 
He will, no doubt, ultimately be coaxed and cajoled into 
sufficient effort to keep the war machine going. What 
happens at the end of the war is another story. After all, the 
young miner—for it is the young man who is inclined to 
slack—is not different from other young men. There is a 
cause which must affect them all, though it shows first in a 
trade which is at once hard and unattractive. It is as well 
to ask from time to time why people work, why anybody 
ever works ? The answer surely is to earn a living, to better 
a condition of life, to put by for illness, for a holiday, for old 
age. Now that the State has stepped in and provides all these 
benefits and guarantees that they will continue, those in- 
centives have gone. What are the remaining stimulants ? 
Saving for the children, the purchase of a couple of houses, 
one to-let, and one to live in, are two. But savings are dis- 
couraged by all Socialist theory, and house-owning is thought 
almost criminal. This leaves the worker with only one 
stimulus, the desire for pleasure. He can still spend on some 
pleasures. He can go to the pictures, or the dogs with his 
family, but he cannot now fill his house with furniture, nor 
bring his wife and children the fur coats and satin frocks 
that were available in the last war. There is not much in 
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the shops to tempt the women, they cannot even be extra- 
vagant in their house-keeping. So then, what? Well, what 
we see is the result. The older men and women and many 
of the younger ones realise the national importance of their 
work, but a very large percentage of the younger people do 
not, and they are offered nothing personally—but an increase 
of taxation—for their efforts. In the future, when the war 
is over, if we are all Beveridged, how do our Socialists propose 
to get us to do anything ? 


A CABINET COMMITTEE under Mr. Herbert Morrison has 
recommended a cut in Civil Service staff; the War Cabinet 
we : has approved. All departments are affected 
on Service except the Service and Supply Departments, 
- i.e., the Admiralty, War Office, Air Ministry, 
Ministry of Supply, and Ministry of Aircraft Production. 
The cut is to be 74 per cent. There is ample room for 
such an economy. The Civil Service on April I, 1942, 
included nearly 640,000 whole-time non-industrial Civil 
Servants, against 370,000 before the war in 1939. Omitting 
the Post Office, other Departments show staffs of nearly 
450,000 in 1942, against under 190,000 before the war. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on June 24 gave the following 
figures : 
NuMBERS OF WHOLE-TIME NON-INDUSTRIAL 
Crviz SERVANTS 


Ministry of Aircraft Production ‘ . 16,026 
Ministry of Economic Warfare . ‘ o. 8,505 
Ministry of Food. : , : - 37,641 
Ministry of Fueland Power , . 4,816 
Ministry of Information . . 2,805 

Ministry of Information (Postal and Tele- 
graph Censorship eee , - Sagar 
Ministry of Production. ‘ . 1,211 
War Damage Commission . : . 1,806 
Ministry of War Transport , , . 15,469 
Total . ‘ ‘ , . 93,680 


These numbers include staff transferred from pre-war depart- 
ments, and the increases are therefore not net. They are large 
enough for all that ; and the deduction of the staff of these 
departments from the total of 450,000 makes one wonder what 
the remaining 360,000 are doing. The Morrison Committee 
was appointed only after strong recommendations by the 
Ministry of Labour that the Civil Service could and should 
be reduced. The margin for reduction arises partly from a 
cut in work to which the departments have recently agreed, 
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partly from war-time inequalities and anomalies, and very 
largely from the absurd Civil Service practice which fixes a 
man’s importance by the size of the staffs he controls. Senior 
establishment officers in the Civil Service have for long been 
de facto rulers of big domains within the State. Even in 
peace-time this was an abuse crying for strong remedy. With 
income tax at Ios., and with every ounce of man and woman 
power required for real war work, such a situation is intoler- 
able. The 74 per cent. cut will be all to the good, as will the 
proposal to forbid departments to engage new staff unless 
new work is undertaken. But 74 per cent. should be regarded 
only as a beginning. 


For the second time in a generation the needs of war have 
led to the exploitation of British forests and woodlands ; 
r Poli and for the second time “ far-seeing and con- 

wes eeey structive ” proposals for forestry development 
are being laid before the country. The proposals derived from 
experience in the last war were published after the war. 
Some of them were carried out. Now the Forestry Commis- 
sioners, established as the result of the last war, have issued 
suggestions in an important document which should be 
noted. Whereas in normal times we import over 95 per cent. 
of our timber requirements, we are now forced to get 
about half of our supplies at home by drastic cutting. 
This severe drain on our timber resources follows a similar 
reduction in them during the last war. The Forestry 
Commissioners point out that this means that after the war 
the forests of this country will demand speedy and large-scale 
action if they are to be preserved. The Commissioners say 
that ‘‘ the requisites for success are available.’” They propose 
that we should at this stage devote 5,000,000 acres to forests, 
which should be not merely planted with trees but also 
systematically managed and developed. A programme is 
recommended which envisages planting 1,100,000 acres in the 
first post-war decade and 1,500,000 acres in the second. The 
estimated net outlays for the first decade of this programme 
amount to {41-2 millions. (An alternative programme which 
would provide for planting about 875,000 acres in the first 
decade would cost £32,000,000.) The proposals of the Forestry 
Commissioners outline the administrative machinery recom- 
mended for this work, and also put forward their scheme for 
the control and restriction of private ownership of woodland. 
We are accustomed to these sorts of schemes. They are some- 
times well thought out, but they are not to be lightly embarked 
upon. The Forestry Commission is not and never yet has been 
well managed, and, being outside the jurisdiction of Parlia- 
ment, there is no prospect of its reform. There is hardly a 
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country parish in England which has not been a witness of its 
ineptitudes. Before we give over huge tracts of country to 
the exploitation of these officials let us see whether the good 
old plan of allowing men to make money out of their efforts 
and of not robbing children of their father’s earnings is not a 
better plan. Give the landowner security—that much abused 
word—and he will re-plant his woods for us ! 


IT is common knowledge that Southern Ireland has hindered 
our war against the U-boat. Relying upon British generosity 

' even to those whose stiletto is plied in the 
oo interests of our enemies, the Southern Irish, 
under the Portuguese chief who they have 
preferred to the King of Great Britain and Ireland, have 
done all that they could to ensure the victory of Hitler’s 
sea warfare. On June 8, evidence was brought before the 
House of Commons of the way in which Mr. de Valera looks 
at the war. Sir William Davison asked Mr. Attlee whether he 
had read a statement by Mr. de Valera in the Dail— 


ee 


. . that although the Irish shipping company’s vessel 
Irish Oak was aware that a German submarine was in the vicinity 
of a British convoy no information to this effect was given to the 
convoy in question, as Mr. De Valera stated it was no business of 
Eire’s ships to give information to anyone.” 


The Ivish Oak was, on this occasion, sunk by a German sub- 
marine. The Dominions Under-Secretary, Mr. Emerys Evans, 
said in reply :— 

‘*. . . The object of the statement by Mr. de Valera, to which 
the question refers, was no doubt to dispose of any possible German 
allegation that the sinking by a German submarine of the Eire ship 
in question was justified on the ground that it had given information 
about German submarine movements. It would evidently be useless 
to ask the Government of Eire to authorise any action which they 
would consider unneutral.” 


Sir William Davison returned to the charge :— 


“ec 


. .. In view of the action and inaction in this and other 
matters on the part of Mr. de Valera, which has involved the loss 
of hundreds of British and American lives, ought not some vigorous 
protest to be made by the British Government to the Eire Govern- 
ment on the matter ? ” 


Such a suggestion for direct action shocked Mr. Emrys Evans, 
who protested against protesting. Professor Savory then 
asked that the Prime Minister should be told that British ships 
are Carrying our best tea and our best coal to Southern Ireland 
at the risk of British lives. Major Petherick suggested that 
Mr. de Valera’s Government should be told that their imports 
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and exports must be carried in Irish ships. This vignette of 
Dominions official conduct of our relations with Ireland is 
typical. We hope that Sir William Davison, Professor Savory 
and Major Petherick will peg away. Mr. Morrison visited 
Northern Ireland during July and, in a speech made on his 
returns; showed that he had learned something about both 
Northern and Southern Ireland. That is all to the good. 


THERE is a very widely circulated magazine in the U.S.A. 
called Life. It has not been friendly to this country, and 

in a recent article it exhibits a no greater 
What _. liking for Britain than before, but it neverthe- 
Others See "pette : 

less shows a great sense of justice to this 
country’s war effort. Here are some extracts from Life that 
were reprinted in the Daily Mail :— 


“* Britain cannot match the huge resources of Russia in materials 
and man-power, but she has out-matched Russia and everyone else 
with her wits. One of Britain’s biggest contributions towards the 
war has been the export of ideas, some of them indispensable to 
victory. The most obvious British ideas have been technological — 
that is, ideas in applied science. The list of British inventions and 
technical developments in the last few years is amazing. 

“In the early days of the war, for instance, the Germans took 
to planting magnetic mines in British waters, but in an incredibly 
short while the British had devised what they called the degaussing 
apparatus which completely countered the threat. 

“ The British Spitfire broke new ground in the design of fighting 
planes, and the Rolls-Royce Merlin engine remains the most highly 
developed liquid-cooled power-plant in the world. The British 
have invented a new type of delayed-action bomb, mine-detectors, 
life-saving devices, a new kind of still to make drinking water from 
sea water in lifeboats, and so forth. They have made enormous 
advances in the science of explosives, and their most spectacular 
development is radiolocation (which we call Radar), by means of 
which it is possible to ‘ see’ ships and aeroplanes far beyond the 
range of most powerful binoculars and even through mist and cloud. 

“The United States has shared in the development of Radar, 
but the British pioneered it.” 


All this is conceded by our American Allies, but the result 
makes Life nervous as to British influence in the, future. 
“Unless the United States unscrambles its present confused 
thinking about the post-war era, British influence will be the 
predominating influence in peace time.”” But, should not we 
deserve to have influence according to the showing of Life ? 


THE death of General Sikorski on July 4 in an aeroplane 
accident, when he was on his way home from Gibraltar, is one 
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General Sikorski of the heaviest blows Poland, for all her suf- 

—_ ors™" ferings, has sustained, and the blow is not only 
to Poland but to the whole Allied cause. This remarkable 
man was one of the greatest sons of Poland—that land so rich 
in genius. He was a whole-hearted patriot, devoted, wise, 
steady and infinitely courageous. It was on September 30, 
1939, that he became the leader of the Poles. Poland was 
then prostrate under the weight of her two powerful neigh- 
bours, her army defeated, her territory entirely occupied. But 
the Poles did not despair; the struggle went on; the army 
—such of it as had been able to leave Poland—was recon- 
stituted in France, where a provisional Government was 
formed. General Sikorski was the chosen leader of these 
exiles who fought alongside the French. France fell in her 
turn, General Sikorski and his remnant came to England with 
such of the Polish army as could again escape. Here there was 
a fresh period of effort, of re-organisation. But there was no 
break in the fight. Polish airmen were among those heroes 
who fought—and won—the Battle of Britain. Polish soldiers 
went to defend Egypt, Polish sailors went into the British 
Navy and presently manned Polish ships in the great battle of 
the seas. Behind this effort and directing all this ardour was 
Sikorski. In June, 1941, he showed his great statesmanship : 
When Germany attacked Russia, Russia which had without 
any cause of quarrel occupied half Poland in September, 1939, 
Sikorski went to the microphone to declare his policy. Those 
who Germany attacked, he said, were Poland’s allies, the 
Polish Government and the Polish army were with the Russian 
people in their hour of trial, the Slavs must stand together. 
He stood with Russia. In spite of the immense difficulties of 
maintaining this attitude he never varied in it; he went to 
Russia, he saw and was admired by Stalin, who made a con- 
vention with him in December, 1941. Sikorski’s personality 
had there triumphed over the prodigious difficulties of the 
Russi-Polish situation. He was trusted by the Czechs—who 
have no reason to love the Poles—his policy was upheld by the 
British Foreign Office, which is now without a leader in Slav 
affairs. It is said that no man is indispensable. But General 
Sikorski is irreplaceable—his post cannot be filled. 


THE tributes that have been paid to this truly great man were 
remarkable, and some of the best came from Russia. Lord 

Cranborne, in the House of Lords on July 6, 
Tributes spoke of him simply and well : 


“He was a great man, in every sense of the word. Brave, 
chrivalrous and liberal-minded, he led his country through one of 
the most terrible periods in her history, with a wisdom and a resolu- 
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tion which has commanded the admiration and respect of us all. 
Poland is a nation which has always, in the hour of peril, been able 
to produce leaders equal to her needs, among their national heroes 
none will occupy a nobler place than he whom we mourn to-day.” 


In the House of Commons on the same day Mr. Churchill said 
that in the death of General Sikorski the Allies had suffered a 
most grievous loss : 


“From the first dark days of the Polish catastrophe and the 
brutal triumph of the German war machine until the moment of his 
death on Sunday he was the symbol and the embodiment of that 
spirit which has borne the Polish nation through centuries of 
sorrow. . . . He was a man of remarkable pre-eminence both as a 
statesman and a soldier.” 


THE death of Colonel Cazalet occurred on July 4 in the same 
accident as that which darkened the hopes of Poland. The 
news came as a great shock to his friends, for 
Solent Cazalet, Vi-tor Cazalet, with his vitality, seemed an 
’ embodiment of life, and as having a spark in 
him which could not be quenched, so that it is difficult to 
think of his life as past, completed, finished. He will be a 
great loss to his friends and to the hundreds of people he was 
kind to, for politics were the least of his interests ; in fact he 
did not think very much about them, accepting the political 
mood of the moment very simply and unquestioningly. For 
he was not a party man and might just as well have been 
a Liberal or a Socialist as a Conservative. What affected 
him was his own generous impulse and this made him espouse 
alike the cause of General Franco and that of the Zionists. 
The internationalism of the League of Nations appealed to 
him, while his kindness of heart could even find virtue in 
Buchmanites. All these excursions would find him ready of 
wit and tongue in their defence. For he was vivid, gay and 
energetic beyond other men. This life, this energy, showed 
itself in his manifold interests. He was a good musician, a 
first-rate lawn tennis player, a racquet champion. He gar- 
dened and collected pictures and did both well. But his chief 
gifts were social. He had a genius for hospitality and he 
kept in touch with a great number of people whom he enter- 
tained at his lovely house, Swifts, at Cranbrook, where no war 
restrictions closed his open house. Somehow, with the help 
of the farm and garden, food was managed, somehow, with 
the help of his guests, the house was run. It was almost the 
only hospitality of the old-fashioned kind which survived 
the war. Swifts was a haven for sick and weary people and 
for homeless exiles. And it was always cheerful and jolly, 
always full of flowers, always kind. Dear Victor—we shall 
miss you now and always. 
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SEA POWER IN ACTION 


THE tremendous change which has come over the whole 
aspect of the war in the European and Atlantic theatres is an 
impressive illustration of the paramount influence of sea 
power on the course of wars, a vindication of the teaching of 
that greatest of American students of war, Captain A. T. 
Mahan. It is also a vindication of the teaching of a great 
British student of war, Colonel Henderson, that sea power is 
a matter not of navies alone, but of all arms in collaboration. 

The expression “sea power ”’ is so often misused that it 
seems desirable once more to define clearly the full sense in 
which it is here used, so that there shall be no ambiguity in 
demonstrating the truth of these two propositions. This is 
no academic demonstration, no mere philological discussion 
on the meaning of words. On the contrary, it is a severely 
practical matter, most of all to-day. For the outcome of the 
present war, upon which the future of civilisation so greatly 
depends, will be governed by a right conduct of it by the 
Allies ; and that cannot be achieved if it is based upon an 
unsound or incomplete theory of war. We must be quite 
sure of essentials if we are not to waste our effort and our 
resources. 

By “ sea power ”’ in its widest sense, the sense upon which 
both Mahan and Henderson built up the doctrines they 
expounded, is meant the power to use the seas and to deny 
that use to enemies. The whole subject, like the sea itself, 
is clearly so world-wide that any narrower interpretation must 
lead the enquirer to unsound conclusions. 

Now the only use that man can make of the sea—for he 
cannot live by fish alone and he has not yet learnt how to 
harness its energy—is that of a highway, a means of com- 
munication. It is the chief ink, and the only really capacious 
link, between scattered nations, whether of the British 
Empire or of the wider community of the Allies. It only 
forms a link between them by reason of being the medium for 
the passage of ships ; and it should be clearly realised that, as 
a means of communication between nations, as the means of 
assembling and wielding their armed strength, there is no 
substitute for the use of sea transport. It seems the more 
useful to emphasise this to-day since great attention has 
recently been drawn—and justifiably drawn—to the first 
crossing of the Atlantic by a freight-carrying glider towed by 
a self-propelled aircraft ; and it might appear, to those who 
have not thought the matter out clearly, that this develop- 
ment is merely the beginning of a process by which, in due 
course, commerce will leave the sea and take to the air. 
Actually, there is no prospect of that development. 
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That there is no such prospect can be very clearly demon- 
strated by a brief consideration of the question of fuel. All 
the fuel used by aircraft in this country must be brought—in 
present conditions—-from America. No aircraft can get off 
the ground in the United Kingdom until the necessary fuel 
has been brought across the Atlantic. Yet ifthe glider recently 
towed from America had been laden solely with aviation 
spirit, its cargo would have provided for little more than the 
return passage of its aerial tug to fetch another cargo. Clearly 
air transport can never replace tanker transport in keeping 
this country supplied with oil fuel from America, at least 
until some revolutionary development in engine design pro- 
vides a prime mover vastly more efficient than any that is in 
sight to-day. To put it another way, to carry one ton of fuel 
across the Atlantic by air calls for the expenditure of some 
five tons of fuel for the one-way trip. Clearly there is no 
prospect of keeping these islands supplied with their war-time 
needs by that method. None would be so rash as to assert 
the impossibility of the evolution of some new and enormously 
more efficient engine, which shall make air-transport economic- 
ally possible on the scale that is possible to-day only to sea 
transport ; but there is no such thing in sight yet, and no 
line of scientific or engineering advance which points to the 
eventual possibility. The world’s needs in the sphere of inter- 
national transport, whether in peace or war, are measured in 
millions of tons. The freight-carrying capacity of the world’s 
aircraft, over trans-oceanic distances, is measured in scores, 
or at most hundreds of tons, at a cost which by comparison 
is enormous. It must be accepted that sea transport is a 
necessity from which there is no present prospect of 
escape. 

That being so, sea power is as potent and as important 
to-day as it ever was. If the verdict of history is that sea 
power was decisive in the wars of the past, that is still the 
truth to-day. Mahan showed very clearly that it was sea 
power that put the resources of the world at the disposal of 
Great Britain and denied them to Napoleon ; and none knew 
better than Napoleon that it was “ those far-distant storm- 
beaten ships, on which the Grand Army never looked,” that 
“stood between it and the dominion of the world.” In our 
own time the more elderly of us have seen sea power, though 
then opposed largely in three dimensions that are sometimes 
hailed as so novel to-day, again put the resources of the world 
at the disposal of the Allies in 1914-18 and deny them to the 
Germany of Kaiser Wilhelm II. 

To-day only sea-power can put the resources of the world 
at our disposal and deny them to Hitler and Mussolini ; only 
sea power can thus provide us with the means to victory. It 
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is the prerequisite for victory, and its needs must ever have 


vf the first priority. 
in Yet sea power alone can never give us victory. It, and it 
5ff | alone, can produce the conditions in which victory is possible ; 
1el but victory, such as the future of the world demands to-day, 
ly can only come of direct assault on the enemy in his own 
on ? stronghold. The stranglehold of sea power had to be supple- 
he | mented by the direct-assault of the Peninsular War—which 
ly _ could not have been begun or continued but for British 
ng command of the sea—to end the domination of Napoleon. It 
st had to be supplemented by the victories of Haig, Foch and 
wg Pershing—whose armies were built up and equipped through 
in sea power alone—to bring about the downfall of the Kaiser 
iel and the retirement behind the scenes of Ludendorf. So 
me Hitler will not be defeated by sea power alone ; though there 
no can be no “ second front,” or even a continuance of the 
me bombing offensive, if Allied sea power is allowed to decline. 
ert Sea power is thus the first essential to the Allies, but it is not 
sly the only essential. ae 
o4 That it is the first essential is the reason why recent 
sea developments have brought about the tremendous change in 
no the whole aspect of the war in this hemisphere of which 
the mention was made at the beginning of this article. Both in 
er- the Atlantic and in the Mediterranean events have been in 
in the direction of developing and enhancing the sea power of 
d’s the Allies. In the Atlantic, through the multiplication of the 
es. | craft available for convoy escort, both floating and flying, such 
“a. ascendancy has been asserted over the U-boats that the 
nee majority of them appear to have been withdrawn for moral 
of encouragement and material re-equipment. The result of 


their attempts to interrupt the passage of recent mighty 
ant ¢ convoys that were building up the assault strength of the 


“- Allies in the European theatre has been that a number of 
thes U-boats have been sent to the bottom, or at least disabled, 
sea | While the merchant ships in convoy have crossed the ocean 
!of | unscathed. These last two months have been remarkably 


successful, but we cannot, of course, as Mr. Churchill has 


an 4 often made clear, assume that this level of success can hence- 
hat | forward always be maintained. Further setbacks and periods 
jae of heavy loss may well recur, for the fight goes on ; it is not 
igh | yet decisively won, though it has turned markedly in our 
nes | favour for a while. But this favourable turn, demonstrating 


rid the re-assertion of Allied sea power, has raised all our spirits 

the | and quickened the certainty of the victory to which we all 
_ look forward. 

wid It is the same thing in the Mediterranean. There, Allied 

nly sea power has once more been re-established, and in this 

it theatre the Army’s magnificent victory in North Africa has 
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had a very large part in that re-establishment. As long as 
the Axis held North Africa, the command of the sea in the 
Mediterranean has been in dispute. Neither the Allies nor the 
Axis were able to use the sea freely, and both suffered severe 
losses in their attempts to do so. On our side, the heavy losses 
suffered by the convoys sent from Gibraltar or Alexandria to 
Malta, by U-boats and by air and light naval forces’ attacks 
from Sicilian and Libyan bases, had their counterpart in the 
Axis losses of supply and troop ships bound for Libya and 
Greece from the attacks of British submarines, and air forces 
from Malta. But the advantage of position was with the 
Axis until the Army—built up, supplied and supported by sea 
power and valiantly supported by the R.A.F.—redressed the 
balance by the annihilation of the armies of Rommel and Von 
Arnim. Air ascendancy over the Mediterranean then passed 
to the Allies, whose sea power is thereby reasserted. They are 
now using the Mediterranean freely, while Axis shipping has 
almost disappeared from it. The Allies are now in a position 
to move combined expeditions at will, and to land them where 
sound strategy dictates; and knowledge that that power is 
theirs has raised Allied spirits and depressed those of the 
enemy—Mussolini’s more than any, if one may judge by the 
tardily-released text of his despondent speech last month. 

I have laid emphasis on the Army’s part in the re-establish- 
ment of sea power in the Mediterranean, but its part in the 
Atlantic, if less active and spectacular, was no less real. Once 
the Germans were established in Norway, they might well 
have succeeded in seizing the Faroe Islands or Iceland if they 
had not been firmly held by Allied garrisons ; and if those 
lands had become available as German air and U-boat bases, 
our sea power in the Atlantic would indeed have been at a 
low ebb. It needed no victory to forestall Germany in those 
islands, or in Greenland too. But without the Allied garrisons 
there, equipped and ready to fight if an enemy expedition, 
sea-borne or air-borne, should succeed in reaching them—and 
if favoured by the weather in these latitudes, they might quite 
well have so succeeded—Allied sea power would have been 
precarious. It is as air bases that these islands have been of 
great value to Allied operations in the Atlantic. There, as 
elsewhere, the interdependence of the three Services has been 
fully demonstrated. 

There is no suggestion of inter-Service rivalry in this 
insistence of the supreme importance of sea power; the 
instruments of sea power are drawn from all three of them. 
Sea power, by definition, is dual in its nature. The power to 
use the sea connotes the power to deal effectively with all 
enemy agencies that would interrupt the movement of our 
ships. Those agencies may be warships—from battleships to 
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submarines—or aircraft; and to give efficient protection 
against them calls for the employment of warships, of aircraft, 
and of shore-mounted anti-aircraft guns in certain places— 
the employment of units of all services, that is to say, all of 
which when so employed are acting as instruments of sea 
power. The power to deny the use of the sea to enemies 
connotes the employment of all weapons or arms that can 
interrupt the movement of ships—again warships, from 
battleships to submarines, aircraft, and shore-mounted guns 
like those commanding the Straits of Dover. When so 
employed, all these are acting as the instruments of sea power. 

Moreover neither ships nor armies can dispense with the 
support of air forces. Neither ships nor air forces can operate 
at all without the possession of bases secured and held for 
them by land forces. Neither Armies nor Air Forces can 
operate unless their supplies are carried to them by ships. 
The interdependence could not be more complete from every 
point of view. There is no inter-Service rivalry in these 
matters, and insistence upon the primary importance of sea 
power, and on the assignment of the first priority to its needs, 
is a matter of common sense and the outcome of a deliberate 
and unprejudiced judgment regarding what constitutes sound 
strategy. 

Let us be quite clear upon essentials. There is a good deal 
of vague and loose talk upon the subject of ‘‘ air power ”’ as if 
it were the analogue of sea power, and destined to supersede 
it; and from that springs the view that those who still insist 
on the primary importance of sea power are old fogies who 
have not moved with the times. Yet in truth there can be 
no “ air power ”’ in the sense in which “ sea power ”’ is used 
until the air can replace the sea as the medium by which the 
world’s communications are conveyed; and that time, as 
has been demonstrated above, is not yet foreseeable. In the 
meanwhile air forces, like sea and land forces, are instruments 


‘of sea power when so employed, indispensable instruments at 


that. It was only when this truth was fully realised and acted 
on to an adequate extent, that a beginning was made in the 
re-establishment of British sea power in the Atlantic. 


H. G. THURSFIELD. 


EPITAPH 
To the men of our armies, fallen in battle 


WITHIN THE HALLOWED BOOK OF MAN’S REMEMBRANCE 
THEIR NAMES ARE STARRED IN CHARACTERS OF GOLD. 
SUCH TRIBUTE, BORN OF GRATITUDE, WE RENDER ~ 
IN PRAISE OF DEEDS WHOSE GLORIES WAX NOT OLD. 


E. H. BLAKENEY. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE PACIFIC 


THE American landings on June 30 in the New Georgia group 
of the Solomon Islands, at Nassau Bay in New Guinea, and 
on the Trobriand and Woodlark Islands off New Guinea, open 
difficult and important operations. Mr. Stimson, the Ameri- 
can Secretary of War, stated on July 1 that they had been 
planned at a conference of Commanders from the Pacific area 
held in Washington some weeks earlier. Among evidence of 
their importance is the fact that General MacArthur moved 
to field headquarters in New Guinea in order to supervise 
them. They were launched on the very day on which a 
Japanese military observer was allowed on Tokyo wireless to 
say : 

** We are ready to attack Australia at any moment now. Since 
February Japanese forces on the Pacific area have been readjusting 
their operational bases for fresh ventures. All the necessary pre- 
parations are now complete.” 


The new Allied operations are best followed geographic- 
ally. We begin with those in New Georgia. The New Georgia 
group in the Central Solomons comprises a number of moderate 
sized and many smaller islands and groups of islands in an 
area with a direction from north-west to south-east about 150 
miles long and about 45 miles broad. The larger islands are 
volcanic in origin and mountainous, with peaks rising from 
3,000 to 5,000 feet. On New Georgia, the largest of the 
group, the Japanese have developed an important air-base at 
Munda, on the south-western portion of the island. Another 
Japanese air-base is at Vila, on Kolombangara Island, an 
extinct volcano of imposing proportions, north-west of New 
Georgia, and separated from it by the deep but narrow Kula 
Gulf. South of the western end of New Georgia is Rendova 
Island, mountainous and densely wooded, with steep hills 
descending to the coast. Rendova is only some 8 miles from 
Munda Point on New Georgia and about the same distance 
from the Japanese airfield, which is thus within range of guns 
mounted on Rendova. Off the south-eastern end of New 
Georgia is Vangunu, the south-easternmost of the principal 
islands of the group, another extinct volcano, with coasts which 
as late as last year had not been completely surveyed. Between 
Vangunu on the south-east, Rendova on the south-west, and 
New Georgia on the north, lie the difficult waters of Blanche 
Channel. Viru Harbour on the south coast of New Georgia 
opens out of Blanche Channel. Viru, about 10 miles from the 
south-eastern tip of the island and about 40 miles by road and 
jungle track from Munda airfield (which lies west and a little 
north of it), is the only shelter or anchorage of any sort along 
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the whole of this coast. The many other islands in the New 
Georgia group need not now be described. 

The first strategic task in the new offensive was to put 
Munda and, if possible, Vila airfields out of action, secure 
control of key points along the Blanche Channel, and cut off 
the Japanese from supplies which had been reaching the main 
Munda base through Viru Harbour. Operations began about 
June 22, when a specially picked battalion of American 
marines whose objective was Viru landed on New Georgia at 
Segi, a tiny village on the extreme south-eastern tip of the 
island. Segi, which must be approached through waters till 
lately only partly explored, is about 10 miles as the crow flies 
south-east of Viru, but much farther by any possible track 
through extremely difficult jungle. Orders for the landing on 
Rendova were finally issued on Tuesday morning, June 29, 
and the attacking force set off on Tuesday afternoon. Both 
the Viru and the Rendova forces were apparently based on 
Guadalcanal. On Tuesday night Munda and Vila airfields 
were heavily bombed. The force attacking Rendova swung 
westward up the Blanche Channel early on Wednesday morn- 
ing, June 30. The destination—Rendova Harbour, at the 
north of the island—was reached at dawn. The weather was 
bad, but helpful. Heavy storm clouds and intermittent 
squalls of rain provided some cover against Japanese air 
attack. The landing was carried out in small boats through 
a choppy sea. The Japanese on Rendova were taken by sur- 
prise and did not offer serious opposition. The landing force 
was strong and is reported to have numbered thousands. 
Within a couple of hours guns had been mounted and were 
bombarding Munda airfield. After the Rendova landing was 
made, American destroyers went on to bombard Japanese 
shore batteries in the Munda Point area (a little south of the 
airfield). Vila airfield on Kolombangara Island, other 
Japanese positions along the Kula Gulf, and the Faisi area 
in the Shortlands group 125 miles north-west of Munda, were 
bombarded later by American surface vessels. The American 
destroyer Strong was torpedoed and sunk in these actions, and 
during the night of July 5-6 there was a brush between 
Japanese and American surface forces in the Kula Gulf ; but 
in general the direct Japanese reply has been weak up to the 
time of writing. At Rendova the main Japanese defensive 
action was made by air. It cost 123 Japanese planes destroyed 
on June 30 and July 1 against 25 American machines shot 
down. Twenty of the Japanese machines destroyed were 
single-engined float-planes of an obsolete type, the use of 
which at all is perhaps an indication of the extent to which 
the Japanese were taken unaware. Out of the American 
landing force, only one ship (the transport McCawley, 7,700 
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tons) was lost. She was torpedoed, but the entire ship’s com- 
pany and all the supplies carried were put safely on shore 
before she sank. : 

The American marines landed on New Georgia also made 
good progress. After 10 days of hard going in dense tropical 
jungle and mud, Viru Harbour was captured on July 1. Next 
day American forces landed on Vangunu (south-east of Viru) 
and, after four days of fighting described as “‘ savage,” occu- 
pied the whole island except for a small area in which the 
remnants of the Japanese garrison were isolated and penned. 
American reinforcements were being landed meanwhile on 
New Georgia itself. Early on July 5 new landings were made 
at Rice Anchorage, some 10 or 12 miles north of Munda air- 
field, and at Zanana, some 6 miles east of it. The Zanana 
landing was made by American troops from Rendova Island. 

The first vital phase of the new offensive in the Central 
Solomons thus took a little more than a fortnight. With 
Rendova and Viru Harbour in American hands, the Japanese 
garrison at Munda has been cut off from supplies by sea and 
is threatened with direct attack by land from converging 
forces. The occupation of Vangunu Island—and, no doubt, 
of other points besides Viru along the south coast of New 
Georgia—places the Blanche Channel fully under American 
control. Munda airfield, bombarded by guns on Rendova 
Island, is unusable. Vila airfield on Kolombangara has been 
shelled from the sea and bombed from the air. 

The next phase will be to clear Japanese ground forces 
from the Munda area, from the rest of New Georgia, and from 
other places in the New Georgia group. This may well not be 
easy. Estimates of the number of Japanese troops in the 
Central Solomons vary between 10,000 and 30,000. A con- 
servative total would perhaps be about 5,000 in the Munda 
area alone. Experience shows that the fighting spirit of these 
Japanese should be high, not to say desperate. Colonel 
William Marchant, late Resident Commissioner of the Solomon 
Islands Protectorate, has recently testified on this point. 
“The Japanese never gave in easily,” he said. 


** Our prisoners were very few and were mostly members of the 
Labour Corps. The officers, I found, would never give in at all. 
Three Japanese airmen whom we managed to capture by stalking 
and overpowering them after they had crash-landed, made repeated 
attempts to commit hara-kiri. We had a desperate job keeping them 
from jumping over cliffs and down gullies and from trying to regain 
their arms to shoot themselves. When these efforts were thwarted 
they even attempted to bite out their own tongues.” 


On the other hand, the newly landed American forces are 
reported to be very strong, American air forces in this area 
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are now very powerful, much work has been done on adapting 
American training and equipment to the needs of jungle war- 
fare (for example, American troops in the Solomons are now 
wearing green camouflage uniforms), the fire-power of Ameri- 
can weapons is great, and, above all, spirits run high and the 
men are keen to come to grips with an enemy who is both 
hated and despised. 

Less is known about the operations in the New Guinea 
area. The occupation of the Trobriand and Woodlark Islands 
on June 30 was carried out by forces which started from Milne 
Bay at the eastern end of New Guinea and encountered no 
opposition. The Trobriands are a small group of coral islands 
rather more than 100 miles north of the eastern tip of New 
Guinea. The largest island, Kiriwina, about 25 miles long 
and from 2 to 8 miles wide, is densely wooded and of almost 
uniform height. The central portion, once the bed of a 
lagoon, is flat and suitable for airfields. There is no jungle, 
but the soil is rich, fertile, and well cultivated. The Tro- 
brianders, who number about 8,000, are friendly and hospit- 
able. The approaches are somewhat difficult because of coral 
reefs and strong currents, but the anchorages can accommodate 
vessels of limited size. The Woodlark group, about go miles 
east of the Trobriands, consists of Woodlark (or Murua) and 
several smaller islands. Woodlark Island, about 40 miles 
long and 5 to 10 miles wide, is high in the western and low in 
the eastern half. The island is covered with tropical jungle 
except for the natives’ gardens, a few copra plantations, and 
isolated patches of grass in the south. The coast is generally 
high and densely wooded to the water’s edge, and consists in 
parts of vertical limestone cliffs. There are two good anchor- 
ages on the south coast, both, however, with difficult ap- 
proaches. The population is small. According to one authority 
it numbered about 2,500 in 1931, but other sources report 
that it was only about 800 before the war. 

The American landing at Nassau Bay in New Guinea on 
June 30 is a step in the strategy of a highly complex cam- 
paign. The Nassau Bay force presumably also started from 
Milne Bay, some 300 miles to the south-east, but must have 
set out before the forces which made the much shorter run to 
the Trobriand and Woodlark Islands. The landing at Nassau 
Bay was made at 1a.m. A high sea was running, the landing 
boats had to make the shore through a heavy surf, and there 
were some casualties. The real difficulties, however, only 
began when this force had been landed. 

The campaign in New Guinea, though extremely important 
and far-reaching in its strategic implications, is one of the 
least understood and most obscure of the entire war. The 
sheer remoteness of this fighting on a vast island 10,000 miles 
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away, the wild, unexplored country which has to be con- 
quered, the numerous unfamiliar and rather outlandish names, 
lack of good detailed maps, and scanty reports from corre- 
spondents or others actually on the spot, are among the reasons 
why this campaign has been largely disregarded and neglected 
even by many who are otherwise close students of the war. 

Piecing together the scraps and fragments of available 
information, it appears that the present scene of fighting is a 
small, roughly rectangular strip, some 35 miles long from 
north to south and some 25 miles wide from east to west, in 
the Huon Gulf area on the north coast of Eastern New Guinea. 
The northern boundary of the rectangle is the Markham River 
(known locally as the Wussi), south-easterly in its course, which 
empties into the head of the Huon Gulf. Just east of the 
Markham River—and therefore a little beyond the north- 
eastern corner of the rectangle—is Lae, one of the two main 
Japanese bases in this area. The anchorage at Lae is poor, but 
there are aerodromes and a landing ground near the settle- 
ment. The eastern side of the rectangle is the coast along the 
Huon Gulf. On it, some 20 miles south of the Markham River 
entrance, is Salamaua Harbour, in an extensive bay lying west 
of the 600-foot high and densely wooded Salamaua peninsula, 
which juts 3 miles out into the sea. Salamaua town, on a low 
isthmus joining the peninsula to the mainland, is the port for 
the Morobe goldfields, which lie inland among mountains that 
run roughly north and south and form approximately the 
western side of the rectangle we are describing. Salamaua, 
with administration buildings for the district, offices, stores, 
and aerodromes from which the goldfields were formerly served, 
is the principal Japanese base. Some 15 miles south of Salamaua 
is Nassau Bay, where American troops landed on June 30. 
The main rear base of the Australian forces is Wau, at the 
south-west corner of the rectangle, about 25 miles west of 
Nassau Bay and a little further south-west of Salamaua. 

All this country is very mountainous. Roughly from 
Salamaua southwards the ranges run in a north-south direction 
nearly parallel to the coast. From Salamava north to the 
Markham river area the spurs run east and west and are 
directed towards the coast. Somewhat farther north the 
coastal mountains seem to change direction again, and near 
Lae the coast is backed by the Herzog range. These mountains 
are high. One—Mount Trist, in the Herzog range—rises to 
over 10,000 feet ; another, west of Salamaua, tops 9,500 feet. 
This deeply-cut ground, together with the heavy tropical 
rainfall, creates many rivers. One river—the Bulolo, on which 
Wau is situated—runs northwards along the eastern coastal 
slopes of the inland goldfield range and ultimately joins the 
Markham river vid a tributary. Military operations are 
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possible along the Bulolo Valley. Three other rivers of military 
importance are the Francisco, the Bitoi, and the Lababia. All 
these have a generally easterly or north-easterly course and 
flow into the sea—the Francisco at Salamaua, the Bitoi at 
Nassau Bay, and the Lababia also at Nassau Bay or very 
near it. 

The Australian forces based on Wau have been operating 
in three directions. For many weeks past Australian patrols 
have been striking northward against Japanese outposts in 
the Markham Valley. These operations have presumably 
been taking place along the Bulolo Valley and in the difficult 
hilly country north-east of it towards the sea. Patrols from 
a second Australian group advancing along the Francisco 
Valley have penetrated as far as the small native village of 
Bobdubi about eight miles south-west of Salamaua. Here 
they can see Salamaua town itself from posts on high ground 
and are in a position to threaten the Japanese supply line to 
the south. Some Japanese outposts are under Australian 
machine-gun and mortar fire ; but the Australians themselves 
are under artillery fire from a Japanese battery on Kela Point 
near Salamaua. A third Australian group moved eastwards 
between the Bitoi and Lababia Rivers to Lababia Ridge some 
eight miles west of Nassau Bay. In this area the Australian 
advance forced Japanese outposts to withdraw northwards 
towards the Bitoi River, on which the Japanese have an 
important position at Mubo, about twelve miles west of the 
mouth. Mubo is apparently at the southern end of a travers- 
able gap or valley running south-westwards from Salamaua 
through Komiatum, which the Japanese use as a supply line. 
After the landing at Nassau Bay the Australians in the 
Lababia area joined hands with the Americans. Small 
pockets of Japanese still remain on a headland south of Nassau 
Bay, and there are considerable numbers in the ten-mile wide 
ribbon of country between the Bitoi and Francisco Rivers. 

The New Guinea fighting is a desperate form of hide-and- 
seek in the jungle carried out by small parties of strongly armed 
and carefully camouflaged men. The Allied method is to 
locate Japanese pockets of resistance, pin-point them, and 
wipe them out. In this fighting Australian troops who have 
been in the jungle for only a few months are proving them- 
selves superior to Japanese with long training for this kind of 
warfare. The Australians based on Wau are, however, 
supplied almost entirely by air, and transport is the chief 
factor limiting their numbers. The Americans newly landed 
at Nassau Bay, though welcome reinforcements which should 
speed up the campaign in this area, will in turn also make 
demands on supplies and transport. But the Allied transport 
problem ought to be more easily solved than the problem of 
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the Japanese in the Salamaua-Wau rectangle now almost 
entirely cut off from their main supply base at Rabaul by 
Allied sea and air blockade. 

What wider implications have these developments? The 
strategic keys to the Pacific fighting are naval and air bases. 
Rabaul, the main Japanese base and supply centre in the 
South-west Pacific, is the chief Allied objective in this new 
offensive. Another principal Allied purpose is to drive the 
Japanese farther back in New Guinea—in the first instance, 
to clear Salamaua, Lae and the Huon Peninsula. Rabaul, on 
the northern tip of New Britain, is still faraway. From Munda 
to Rabaul is about 450 miles, from Port Moresby to Rabaul 
is 500 miles, and even from the Oro Bay area of New Guinea 
to Rabaul is over 400 miles. The occupation of the Trobriand 
and Woodlark Islands brings Rabaul to within 300 to 350 
miles of Allied bases. The advance from Munda, however, 
must be made by stages. The Japanese have air bases in the 
Shortland Island area some 125 miles north-west of Munda, 
and on Bougainville Island at Kieta, about 175 miles from 
Munda and over 250 miles from Rabaul. This group of bases 
will have to be captured before Rabaul is directly threatened. 
To take them involves a jump of much the same distance as 
from New Georgia to Guadalcanal ; but the Japanese, warned 
by what has happened, will presumably be more watchful than 
hitherto. Clearly, to capture Rabaul will not be easy, nor is 
it wise to assume that it will be quickly done. Advance in 
New Guinea is also a slow and difficult matter of fighting in 
some of the most difficult jungle in the world. 


July 10, 1943. JULES MENKEN. 


Postscript. On New Georgia the American troops 
landed at Rice Anchorage and, at points a little farther south, 
have established a road block which cuts off the Japanese 
forces at Munda airfield from reinforcements vid the south 
of the Kula Gulf. American forces are now reported to be 
only a mile from the airfield, the fall of which thus appears 
imminent. A decisive factor was the interception of a reliev- 
ing Japanese force and the sinking of a Japanese light cruiser 
and three Japanese destroyers in another naval battle in the 
Kula Gulf during the night of July 12-13. The strength of 
the Japanese forces on New Georgia is indicated by the fact 
that enemy equipment captured north-west of Munda 
included artillery described as “‘ heavy.” 


July 15, 1943. 
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SOCIAL SERVICE? 


As keen on progress, social security and reform as anyone, 
ready as the next man for experiment and new starts, some of 
us are kept from adding to the torrent of plans and programmes 
by a sense of the absurd, and by the shortage of paper. 

And by something else. I do not raise the cashier’s 
objection, ‘‘ Where is the money to come from ? ”’ because that 
can perhaps be met in time by a long peace of hard work and 
unity. But I do ask the politicians who are giving away 
building plots in Paradise—where is the permanent, moral, 
emotional capital to come from? You are showing us the 
machine and apparatus, all right: but where is the spiritual 
steam and force to run it on a permanent basis? Social 
security, business morality, covenants between men, the sex 
and family ties—everything depends in the last resort on 
human reliability, secret principle and character, on what 
realists call conscience and love. 

What have the distributors of tickets in the Happiness 
Draw to say to that ? Sometimes nothing ; only a blank gaze 
—such as an amateur mill-architect would give to someone 
who remarked, “‘ But you’ve forgotten the power-house, the 
engines and furnace.’”’ Sometimes they react with puzzled 
irritation. Or again some take those prime necessities for 
granted! Think of that—with the experience we possess of 
human un-trustworthiness, casual forgetfulness, and instability 
—and of the changeful and hazardous field of events. 

My fellow progressives and hopers rather frighten me. I 
have been digging in causes and motives—the ideas and forces 
which make or unmake programmes, which build or unbuild 
houses and States and civilisations ; and it boils down to this, 
Can man—the paragon of animals, the glory of the world, be 
trusted? And how far? What hold have you got on him, by 
his sense of the sacred and binding? If you put him on his 
honour—well, what does his honour stand on ? What are his 
sanctions for conduct, the security he can give for good 
behaviour, his categorical imperatives ? 

We can’t leave all to the policeman, the bureaucrat, fear, 
and the larger selfishness. The law does not take us far. 
Threats and penalties are not enough, even in their own 
limited field ; and they do not even begin to act in the inner 
field of conduct that matters. Society and its continuance 
are thrown back finally (sobering fact) on goodness, individual 
conscientiousness, duty warmed by love. 

That is the hard scientific gravitational secret of social 
existence and persistence. All else is external dressing. What 
keeps man the gorilla “‘ a good gorilla,” to use Renan’s descrip- 
tion ? When force or pressure break down in industrial and 
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political stresses—as it constantly and very soon does—what 
purchase have you over the stormy myriads of humanity ? 

‘ An appeal to goodwill.” So be it: but what is their good- 
will made of ? What isit worth ? What isit basedon? How 
does it in reason justify itself ? These are the all-important 
questions for our human society in the future, in Britain and 
in the world. All else is secondary and subsidiary, a dance of 
words and shadows. Yet how many popular politicians and 
journalists and their listeners dwell exclusively among this 
display of surface notions—the “‘ power of the vote,’ the 
“setting up of a new State department,” inspectors, a new 
law, as solutions to the huge moral problem which is human 
life. It is the talk of children who have lost their route. 
Great numbers of people dwell only in the thin rind of the 
surface-conscious, in the outer sense-passages. You see it in 
a flash when many parents mention their children’s future— 
by which they mean only the next thirty odd years of wage- 
getting, not of course an eternal future, nor even posterity or 
society. What they want is the local teacher to take complete 
charge of ‘“‘my Tommy ” and inject into him a “ useful” 
bread-and-butter selection of knowledge which will guarantee 
him wages (which they fancy will be happiness, fulfilment, and 
manhood enough). Any teacher will confirm me here. Need 
we wonder at the cheapness of results? One sees it at a 
Co-operative Congress, where public schools were denounced 
(for their good points, too) instead of being claimed for any 
boy. 

What the many-headed in our day does not really under- 
stand is that just behind the physical is the meta-physical, just 
behind the industrial contract is morality and religion, behind 
all conduct is belief, behind and within society is Law and 
God, and behind sociology is theology—and that the latter 
acts within the former and determines it. The whole future 
hangs on what we believe is the profounder truth as to Man’s 
inward being and his place in the total scheme of things. The 
Germans are right in declaring the need for a weltanschaung— 
a version, a picture, a theory of life and the world. They are 
wrong only in having a false one. We have been wrong and 
impotent in having several feeble and contradictory ones. 
Without a sense of the divine in life and affairs, without an 
habitual feeling of affinity and responsibility to supernatural 
moral power, human beings sink through commonness and 
shallowness into a sense-life of ingenious tailored and civilised 
apes, and society can on those terms never be other than an 
aggregation of egos and “interests’’; a biped version of the 
beaver-colony, the ant-heap or bee-hive—its only problems 
the vulgar ones of provender and organic satisfaction and 
economic function. 
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There is a heavy, ignorant crowd-push to-day toward a 
regulated society of Mediocrity, a civilisation of pensioned 
yes-men, the world one big housing-estate, with all material 
conveniences, drearily this-worldly, inhabited by little people 
not ‘a little lower than the angels” but a little higher than 
the apes. It isa bit of a “ descent of man ”’ from the faith that 
built the cathedrals to the survival of the cutest or the 
obeyers, from the time-defying architecture of the 13th to 
18th centuries to the flats where the mothers of the race are 
cribb’d, cabin’d, and can’t be confined. Do we want a general 
spread of l’homme sensuel moyen adapted to a solely terrestrial 
standard, with its standardised pleasures ? How long would 
such a poor biological phenomenon as that invoke service, 
respect, or devotion ? That is an important question, as any 
hard-headed scientist or sociologist will see. To be loved, 
mankind has to be lovely or lovable or loving. Unless it is, 
it will naturally and inevitably come unstuck. Love, based 
on respect or reverence—in turn based on seeing man as 
ultimately a spiritual fact, an eternal valwe—is what “‘ makes 
the world go round.” It is the only social antiseptic and pre- 
server—the only social cement and driving-power. We there- 
fore live on religion as we live on air and fuel. 

It is this only which keeps man “ honest in the dark,” and 
ensures a higher standard of behaviour than can be had by 
public opinion or the risk of being found out. It is creative of 
standards and values; and so is the salt and leaven of 
societies. If one were even an agnostic politician, surely one 
would have penetration enough to appreciate that any large 
or small modern community absolutely requires this main- 
spring, this source of ideal renewal—else one’s laws and 
arrangements will become in no short time a dead letter. 
Admittedly it is remarkable how one can for a few years rub 
along without definite appeal to final standards—the gre- 
garious instinct, habit, good temper, the line of least resistance 
all help—but our society-builders and humanitarian pro- 
jectors are hereby warned that these weak second-bests and 
third-bests are treacherous and transitory, and they had 
better look to their moral lines of communication and spiritual 
supply bases, for it is in the rear, out of sight, that failure sets 
in. We cannot long live on religious after-glows and memories. 
The stock has to be renewed. The highest motive, like petrol, 
is expended and must be replaced. We have centuries of 
campaigning in front of us. 

It is high time that we saw man’s nature as deserving of 
devotion, wonder, and sacrifice: and that is impossible on 
the common grounds of current worldly politics and economics. 
It is only possible if we perceive man as not an animal merely, 
as more than producer-consumer-voter,—but discern his higher 
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affinities in the universe, his immortal part, and (if you like) 
his mystery, romance, and kinship to the divine. Then for 
the first time he ceases to dishearten us as apparently a 
bewildered species in a material universe, the latest variation 
of the drilled and urbanised anthropoid, and what Ruskin 
called “‘ the finished bondsman.”’ 

We badly want, before peace breaks out and before wax- 
work plans are foisted on us, a new Gospel of Man. Just now, 
when a majority is in a larval or chrysalis condition—the 
former wings gone and no new ones appearing from their 
sheath—what our pedestrian little circle of slogans and 
remedies need is a bold proclamation of the doctrine of the 
higher nature of man, his spiritual environment, the nobler 
types of it in various generations and why they developed so 
high as they did. The finer deeds of the war, the rallying 
appeal of our patria—which have kept many people’s ideality 
flickeringly alive—will by then have receded. We shall 
emerge on the lower flats, and with a sense of anti-climax and 
“Well, where do we go to from here?” The real test is 
coming. It was poorly met before, because faith was low, 
The.same anemia of the soul could only produce the same 
results. 

Let the money experts ventilate the gristly currency 
problems ; let the distributors arrange the raw material con- 
signments ; let the punitive courts lay scamps by the heels ; 
let house-building boom ; all this is very necessary when the 
Cease Fire sounds. But if it monopolise our attention, nay if 
it gets in front of the picture, we shall only be returning to 
the vomit of 1918-30: an existence of all means and no end, 
all matter and no spirit, all toil and no reward. Again we 
would starve our sympathetic centres, our mystical hungers, 
our religious being. And back would come the stale old 
banausia, aimlessness, malaise. And return it will if we don’t 
recover quickly our philosophy, faith and moral certitudes. 

Is then what is loosely called “ religious revival” indi- 
cated ? Nothing so wholesale is likely. In our disrupted 
world, any movement, good or not, only embraces portions of 
mankind. It will suffice if large numbers of intelligent, active 
and sensitive men grasp the new dynamic and bring it to bear 
on men and events. The rest will take their colour from a 
vigorous minority mass. It would be enough if religious 
communions spoke out what they know with added urgency 
and authority ; if schools stressed the inspiring side of their 
work even more than the information-dealing side; if the 
Press sustained the present tendency toward greater sense 
and seriousness in what it prints, compared with the pre-war 
nonsense period ; if public men were on occasion a trifle less 
God-shy ; if social workers and public servants realised that 
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collective life has no foundation or insurance except in a theory 
of man and existence that is based on morals and therefore on 
a creed or idea of a universe spiritual in essence: nearer to 
the Red Cross than to the red flag. 

No State will ever get continuous unselfish and wise ser- 
vice, with respect for the individual soul, except as religion 
drives and guides its functioning. Let a State swarm with 
inspectors and orders in lieu of this spirit, and, as R. D. 
Tawney says, “it will break down through neglect of the 
truism that, since even quite common men have souls, no 
increase in material wealth will compensate them for arrange- 
ments which insult their self-respect or impair their freedom.” 
It comes to this: The man to whom I am “ citizen’ simply, 
does not really value me—and invites the same cursory atti- 
tude to him. There is no bond of mind and heart there. Till, 
as Tennyson saw, we are “ brothers and immortal souls” to 
each other, even more than taxpayers, rivals, or State func- 
tionaries, there is something precarious, gimcrack, about 
essays in society-building. The mortar of the stable, lasting 
State must be love, solicitude, the service beyond the letter of 
the law, above mere contract. The same vital principle which 
informs and forms a Church holds good for a State—with a 
difference only of degree. It is infantile to try to exclude the 
divine current from either. 

We in Britain have no political or other vision to offer to 
suffering, restless Europe after the war except the better side 
of what has been our own tradition in the past. We have 
nothing ‘‘ new ”’ for them—or for ourselves. The only “ new ”’ 
things are bogus—the “‘ new ”’ order, the “ new ” Nazi religion, 
Marxism and the like. Mankind is dead nauseated by them, 
or any of our imitations of them. The only new thing they 
want is a new chance to enjoy the personal dignity of man, to 
exercise their rights to worship, to privacy, to some indepen- 
dence, to unsuperintended birth and unbureaucratised mar- 
riage, uncensored prayer and unpersecuted faith. That is new 
enough for them—new as this year’s harvest, this morning’s 
sun, to-day’s baby, to-morrow’s bride, and next Easter morn- 
ing. ‘“‘ New” indeed! Why not, while we are about it, 
promise a new law of gravitation and a new night sky ? 

It will be new enough, God knows, to see Virtue reappear, 
the reunion of separated friends, the return of endangered sons 
and husbands, faith between man and man—and man and 
woman—reassert itself ; to hear church bells again, and see 
streets and homes re-fill, and the grey tide of wickedness steal 
back to Prussia, and heaven seem less distant to the heart of 
man. ‘‘ New ”’ isa word, a bait to the sluggish and unimagina- 
tive. The new thing would be the True. 

W. J. BLYTON, 


PHTHISIS AND PATERNALISM 


“La fureur de gouverner, la plus sinistre maladte des 
gouvernements modernes.”’ (The elder Mirabeau.) 


THE half truth lately broadcast from the Ministry of Health 
that wars always mean increase of phthisis mortality is 
dangerous ; especially now when the nation is seized with an 
hysteria which ensures credence for an extravagant claim if it 
is alluring. Cure of want and unemployment at one stroke 
is such and ought to be received with healthy scepticism. 
When it appears that the method is but the extension of the 
taxation and officialism which may well have exacerbated, 
at best have utterly failed to mitigate both evils, scepticism 
should become incredulity. 

Phthisis (or consumption) is here used to denote tuber- 
culosis of the lungs. In other organs it is almost always due 
to invasion by the bovine type of germ, and would disappear 
altogether if milk were sterile of that germ. Officials have 
for 50 years tried to stamp out the disease in cattle and are 
now driven to try and make it an offence to sell milk unpas- 
teurised for the use of children. Thus the matter is left where 
it was, in the housewife’s hands. She has done much already 
to diminish its ravages and will do more unless she is led to 
rely too implicitly on official care. 

But phthisis is a different problem ; practically always due 
to the human germ and, rarely, if ever, conveyed in milk. It 
is true that before 1914, wars had always been accompanied 
by a rise in its fatality. But why? The answer is easy if we 
bear in mind that the disease is an index to the prevalence of 
poverty. It is because wars had previously always 
accentuated poverty amongst the poor. 

But if the standard of living of the poor is raised, and only 
that of the well-to-do is lowered, such a national rise need not 
occur. Among those we call poor the standard was un- 
questionably raised in the last war. To-day seems to be 
reproducing the same sequence of events; and if overseas 
importation can be maintained it is quite likely that this 
war will, like the last, arrest an increase due to pre-war 
causes. If future policy is to be guided by the mistake of 
debiting to the war, gua war, the rise in the consumptive 
death rate, it may well have dire consequences. 

The rise in 1914-18 can be conclusively shown to be due 
to causes operating before the war. A rise, not merely 
transient, in 1915 due to the outbreak of war late in 1914, 
would be a result, for which you will search the records in 
vain for a parallel. If that outbreak had been the cause it 
follows that the mortality should have increased as the 
conditions deteriorated ; but the Registrar-General’s ‘Report 
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| for 1919 should lay the superstition that the war was the 


cause for ever. It says, pp. Ixxv-vi, “‘ Why that change 
(i.e., in 1917) has arisen, and why the increase which earlier 
experience seemed to connect with the war should become a 
decrease, are questions suggested by the table to which it 
cannot provide an answer.”’ 

But the answer is there in the tables plain to see. The 
preface had stressed the remarkable improvement in the 
national health which had come about when the war was 
well established. In 1916 the mortality of age group 0-5 
was the lightest on record; in 1916, I917, 1918 (when 
allowance had been made for the great influenza epidemic) 
and in 1919 there had been a succession of lowest on records 
in the deaths of females. That, too, at a time when the 
probability was of a heavier mortality, for the figures were 
based on civilians only, i.e., on a residual population of the 
less fit. As to phthisis itself, that very preface had stressed 
the fact that mortality diminished ‘‘ when war conditions 
were at the maximum.”’ When in the epidemic influenza of 
the autumn of 1918 it rose again, the preface itself points out 
that the excess deaths were in the asylums. The combined 
diseases, that is to say, had selected their victims, and had left 
the outside population who had been enjoying an increase of 
wages (which were real) unusually immune. 

Not only have both wars been preceded by warnings from 
official sources that the disease was gaining on us in certain 
districts and in certain classes, but the rise could be, and was, 
foreseen by others than officials. Professor Karl Pearson had 
called attention to the fact that whereas the phthisis mortality 
had before fallen more rapidly than the general death-rate, 
in this century it was lagging behind, and unless conditions 
changed that inevitably meant that a rise was due in I9QI5. 
This writer had made the same prediction. He had been 
for some time time studying the causes of a national phthisis 
mortality and had been driven to the conclusion that the 
determining factor was the prevailing standard of real wages ; 
to which conclusion the much more favourable rates in 
countries with a low degree of protection, or with no protec- 
tion at all, necessarily pointed. There are many illustrations 
of the relation in England and abroad which could be quoted, 
but here it is sufficient to point to the astounding improve- 
ment in England which followed Peel’s daring reform of the 
tariff in 1842, the greatest drop in mortality on record in any 
country. The relation is so uniform that you can date a 
fluctuation on the phthisis curve by a pronounced economic 
change and vice versé ; the change being registered in about 
three years. 

That follows from the recognised dependence of a national 
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phthisis mortality on poverty. But there is nothing, except 
in the class meant primarily to benefit, that differentiates 
protection from other forms of class legislation. President 
Cleveland’s administration in America was followed by a 
pronounced fall in the phthisis mortality. The economies of 
the Coalition Government had as sequel an improvement in 
1935 of the mortality of the young age groups which was very 
striking and saved the age group 5 from being the first on 
record to show an increase on its predecessor. The fact that 
the poorer classes benefit by governmental economies cannot 
be too strongly emphasised at this juncture. You cannot 
tax a nation into either wealth or health. By 1912 we had 
had a series of measures which began the process of inflation 
so often denounced, and so persistently followed. The 
Insurance Act was the climax, doubling at one stroke, as it 
did, the weight of the service of the then National Debt. If 
the theory of the older economists were true that state benefits 
to the working class must be at the expense of real wages, 
this Act must strike a heavy blow at them and so impair 
nutrition and vitality. It became operative in 1912 and, 
therefore, its effects on phthisis should manifest themselves 
in 1915. 

The pound had already lost about half its purchasing power 
as against 1895 ; and by 1914 persistent enquiry had compelled 
the belief that in addition to that fall in value of the pound, 
a working man with a family was, according to its size, paying 
anything from Is. to 2s. 6d. per week in raised prices alone, 
extra to his direct contribution which was commonly what he 
had paid before the Act, for in the great majority of cases the 
working man had made self provision. A common wage in 
London had been 25s. or (as often) less, to 30s. per week. 
On so small an income the housewife plainly can only econo- 
mise in food, whether as to quantity or quality ; as Snowden 
remarks in The Living Wage, where he gives a budget from a 
Boys’ Home in Birmingham, showing a rise in ordinary food- 
stuffs of 40 per cent. in 1903-11; even that would be an 
underestimate for a single family, for the Home would buy in 
larger quantities and pay less per unit. In any case it could 
not but spell lowered resistance to phthisis. 

In 1916 it was apparent that money wages had more than 
overtaken prices, i.e., that real wages had risen. By a parity 
of reasoning the increase of mortality should have ceased by 
1918 to give way to a resumed decline. The forecast of the 
rise and of the cessation had been accurate. 

The chart below shows the facts in an easily comprehended 
fashion. 

By 1890 we had come to look on a five-yearly reduction of 
some 200 per million as the normal. The national significance 
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of the fact lies not so much in the reduced number of deaths 
as in the assurance that so many thousands more were pro- 
tected against the menace of death. The chart itself shows 
that if the rate were merely maintained—and not, as we 
expected from the discovery of the cause, accelerated—its 
practical extinction as a fatal disease should have been accom- 
plished by 1930. As anon-fatal complaint it would, of course, 
persist, just as measles and the “ childish diseases ”’ persist, 
being only fatal where resistance is abnormally low. 

Officially it is claimed that the decline has been quickened.. 
But the facts are too strong and the authorities opposing the 
claim toomany. Koch himself complained that the discovery 
of the cause should have as a sequel a reduced rate of decline. 
Professor Karl Pearson laughed the claim to scorn. Indeed, 
it shows how little realised is the advance which last century 
had achieved that the remark which Sir A. Macnalty made in 
1937, viz., that phthisis was “ yielding its disgraceful pride of 
place’ to cancer, as chief of national scourges, was made by 
this writer some fifty years ago in his annual report to a 
provincial council to which he was M.O.H. ; in less picturesque 
language, it is true. Before 1895 there had been no sensible 
rise for sixty years. 

Our official records begin with 1834-38; but the figures 
up to 1850 are officially ignored, on the ground that there can 
be no certainty that the disease in which a striking improve- 
ment took place in the period 1842-50, was really tuberculous. 
This much must be said ; that an astonishing diminution was 
made a century ago in a chronic wasting disease which was 
liable to be mistaken for phthisis ; and that the lesson is one 
which it is criminal for the statesman to ignore. 

Prior to 1900 the two quinquennia in 1861-70 are the only 
ones which exhibit a slackening of the rate of decline ; though 
not a reversal, as after the Insurance Act. The cause then, 
from 1860 to 1870, was almost certainly the American Civil 
War and Cotton Famine. But the first quinquennial rise we 
had ever known occurred in 1916-20. Its gravity is obscured 
by the fact that the period begins in 1916 and includes the 
years in which a marked diminution was shown. If the 
quinquennium had been reckoned from 1914, the whole world 
would have been startled. 

But there are several coincidences in the decade 18g91--1g00 
which surely cannot be unrelated. 

(1) The Registrar-General’s tables for 1920 must refer to 
it when they draw a sharp line at age 25; above it progress, 
below it down to age 5—when there is standstill—retrogres- 
sion. Both retrogression and standstill are records; death 
for the first time discriminated in favour of the elder groups 
against the younger. Its victims were selected especially 
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from persons who had been born in periods of falling wages ; 
persons born before 1895 and after 1915 were relatively spared, 

(2) Toit also the Poor Law Commission refers the cessation 
of the decline and the start of the rise in pauperism. 

(3) To it Snowden in The Living Wage points, when he 
speaks of the ‘“‘ change of tendencies ’’ which started with 
1900 ; wages which had been rising at the expense of profits, 
then began to fall in favour of profits. 

(4) To it Sir Geo. Newman refers when he states that the 
mortality of childhood and youth has never been reduced so 
rapidly as in 1860-90. 

(5) In it the rate of decline of phthisis mortality becomes 
less steep and at last the line of promise is crossed by the line 
of performance. 

(6) In that decade the repudiation of the old policy to 
which Sir Wm. Harcourt gave expression in his “ We are all 
Socialists nowadays’”’ had begun to take shape and the 
abandonment of that of ‘“‘ leaving the money in the people’s 
pockets, where it will best fructify,’’ began. The Local 
Government Act of 1888 had just been passed and paved the 
way to a trebled municipal debt for Britain in twenty years, 
a debt which has by reckless spending since soared to astro- 
nomical figures. The new death duties started the expropria- 
tion of capital by the State, not to be reinvested in repayment 
of debt, but to be used asincome. The aim was, it is admitted, 
a more equitable distribution of wealth ; the result was to 
emphasise maldistribution. 

The evils which the New Democracy, as Lecky calls it, set 
out to cure have been aggravated. Mr. Basil Henriques speaks 
with an indisputable authority on such questions. If he can 
say (Indiscretions of a Warden, p. 58): “ There is growing up 
a new type of child, the poverty of whose physical calibre is 
only equalled by the poverty of his mental calibre ’’—State 
paternalism has to explain why. The type is new, he says ; 
and his career covers the whole era of those services. 

It is important to notice that such aggravation had begun 
before wars came to complicate the problem. It was two 
years before the last war that Snowden complained that a 
falling off had begun in the conditions of the working class ; 
and that after an unprecedented effort by government to 
make them better. He gives a list of the decadal increases 
to Income Tax from 1870—thus—in 1870-80 it was in 
millions of pounds 132 ; in 1880-90, 100 ; in 1890-1900, 114; 
and in 1900-10, 249. He had just shown that wages had 
fallen from 1900 onwards and that it had never been so hard 
to maintain the standard of living which he confessed had 
been raised before 1900; and after that he is guilty of the 
amazing non sequitur that “as the standard of living must be 
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progressive, the interference of the State must be progressive 
also.” 

Snowden must have seen his mistake when he joined the 
Coalition Government ; that could only mean that he saw 
that State economies were necessary if even only for the 
sake of the poor. That at least was the accusation lodged 
against him by an ex-Labour M.P. who denounced him for 
“betraying his party, all for a paltry eighty millions’! It is 
not unlikely that his chief consulted with him before the 
broadcast on Xmas Eve, 1932, when Mr. MacDonald confessed 
that though his government had “ collected into official hands 
half the national income and pledged all our resources,” had 
“appointed hundreds of thousands of officials to direct your 
every action . .. im the result a normal 5 per cent. 
unemployment had been increased to thirty per cent. The 
Government can do no more ; it is at its wits’ end. I there- 
fore . . . appeal to you to take the task in hand yourselves, 
as individual men and women.”’ 

If phthisis is admitted to be the index of poverty in a 
nation, any increase of its mortality must mean lowered 
resistance to disease in general; and no good can come of 
measures which make it harder for a poor man to live. Like 
consumptives, young people have not only to repair loss but 
have to build and so will react quickly to a poorer environ- 
ment. It is no accident then that the same decade should 
witness a slackening of the rate of progress in both classes. 
The discrepancy between the rates of reduction of mortality 
for youth and the elder age groups which then began has 
continued to this day ; prominent all the century, it has be- 
come almost startling. The prospect that the young are going 
to have many more people over sixty-five “ to support ”’ is a 
bitterly ironical comment on all these State activities, as well 
as a savage cruelty to men who have struggled hard to be able 
to avoid being a burden on their fellow-citizens in old age. It 
is, of course, partly due to the lower birthrate, but State 
beneficence plays a part init. The reduced infantile mortality 
does not compensate. To begin with, it is little more rapid, 
if at all, now than in 1870-90 ; but of the lives prolonged to a 
second year the ratio of survivals to later years is less, not 
only absolutely (which was to be expected from the smaller 
number of births) but even relatively to the ratio of 1860-90. 
That fact, plus the higher vitality of people born in those thirty 
years, adds materially to the effect of the lower birthrate ; and 
leaves the nation to face the prospect of a higher general 
mortality when the elders have died out. 

Whether it is a function of Government to treat disease 
is open to question ; there can be none that it ought to prevent 
it. The infection of phthisis is ubiquitous; nearly all of us 
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have had an attack. A series of protracted investigations in 
the dead houses of hospitals has demonstrated that the vast 
majority of bodies show traces of invasion, healed, latent or 
active, whatever the immediate cause of death—in one such 
as many as 97 per cent. A high authority, Dr. A. Lathom, 
has said (Index of Prognosis, p. 587) ‘it is probable that at 
least 20 per cent. of cases in which a clinical diagnosis can be 
made end in recovery whatever the treatment, 2nd sometimes 
in spite of the treatment.’ The great advances in X-ray 
diagnosis since the date of even the 3rd edition from which 
this is quoted, probably makes the total of diagnosable cases 
closely approximate to the number found to have a focus in the 
hospital mortuaries ; 20 per cent. of the whole number must 
be a much larger absolute number than when that was first 
written. It should be the aim of a Government to make that 
20 into 100 percent. It isan accepted fact that once invasion 
has passed certain limits treatment may be of little avail. 
It is not by treatment that it can stamp out fatal phthisis. 
But it can do so, as has been demonstrated, by increasing 
national resistance. If at the end of 1931-35 the mortality 
has been reduced by only 49 per million, while in 1886-90 it 
fell by some 200, that means that though the absolute number 
of deaths have diminished, the number of persons who might 
on any lowering of national resistance become victims is I51 
per million more than we should have hoped ; and there are 
more millions. It was because national resistance was being 
lowered before that last war that phthisis was noticed to be 
becoming more lethal ; it was for the same reason that the new 
notifications had been more numerous in 1938 than after it, 
even when the war began. Now it has been demonstrated 
that a Government can raise the national resistance. From 
1834 to 1900 it did so; the one interruption was during the 
years which include the American Civil War and Cotton 
Famine. It did so again during the last war and is doing so 
in this one, if the submarine menace can be checked ; and it is 
apparent that the factor which makes for success is the main- 
tenance of a rising real wage. If the method of State involves 
a lowered standard of real wages, it may well be that it may be 
strengthening the grip of phthisis on the nation. When 
Sir A. Macnalty told us that ever since 1920, the incidence of 
the disease on the young, especially young females, had been 
causing grave anxiety, he said in effect that there was a special 
incidence on people born under the shadow of the State Social 
Services. In effect Snowden said much the same thing when 
he complained that from 1900 the rich had been growing richer 
and the poor poorer. He was curiously blind as to the cause ; 
but can any calm unbiassed observer look back and question 
that domestic policy had much to do with the phenomenon ? 
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Mr. MacDonald, in his Xmas Eve broadcast, had no doubt 
left that he had been helping to cause unemployment, which 
comes to the same thing. Another man who has lent power- 
ful support to State schemes for social betterment by taxa- 
tion, Sir John (as he was then) Simon, told a Glasgow audience 
in 1937 that in twelve years, by three taxes alone, death 
duties, super tax and taxation of company reserves, no less 
than £1,668,000,000 had been “ diverted from industry.” 
That took no account of the high ordinary income tax, nor of 
forced benevolences from employers, nor of municipal rates ; 
yet he said: “‘ The inevitable result must be unemployment.” 
There is nothing to invalidate Adam Smith’s position that the 
amount of employment in the nation depends on the capital 
available. 

Nor is it a matter of indifference in whose hands the capital 
lies, those of individuals or of the State. The habit of appoint- 
ing new ministries, new departments, and new officials grows 
on the politician like dram drinking in the inebriate. The fact 
is beyond cavil or question that social services in the hand of 
the State all make it harder for the poor man to live. There 
is a ready test. 

Take any of the hundreds of working-class family budgets 
that have been compiled in this century. Pick out, if you can, 
any article in common use which is not dearer than it was in 
1895. Of the rest, pick out—again if you can—any which 
does not owe part of its higher cost to the beneficence of a local 
or a national government. The rise of 40 per cent. in food 
prices, from 1903-11, quoted by Snowden, has been men- 
tioned ; but, serious enough, that is only one class of neces- 
saries. Want of space forbids detail ; let it suffice that Mr. 
John Burns, a Minister partly responsible for it, bluntly said 
in Parliament that the “‘ People’s Budget ”’ had put an abrupt, 
nearly complete, stop for some years to working-class building ; 
and it was therefore ultimately Government which caused 
the shortage of houses after 1918 ; and municipal and State 
building have unquestionably increased the costs of building 
and so have raised rents. Again take coal. Old people well 
remember when we used to pay 14s. per ton for coal delivered, 
at the time of the birth of the Workmen’s Compensation Act ; 
it had been less even than that. It has risen 400 per cent., 
in war time 500 per cent. ; and the prime cause of the great 
leap in price was undoubtedly that Act. Such a rise is serious 
enough for a middle-class householder ; what is it for the poor 
man who, buying in small quantities, pays relatively more ? 
But what commodity in general use is not affected by dearer 
coal? and what industry does not pay its several toll to the 
Act ? All things considered, it is plain that the workman 
pays a terrible price for an emergency benefit to individuals, 
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which not only could be but was being provided without cost 
to the community, and with the added advantage of ensuring 
a raised standard of living and of real wages to the men making 
the self provision. 

“‘T would wish that we might remember that what we 
gain in a free way is worth twice as much as in a forced, and 
will be more truly ours and posterity’s,”’ said Cromwell to his 
army. Phthisis mortality is a gauge of national well-being ; 
it plainly was promising to disappear up to 1890 ; its extinc- 
tion is now indefinitely postponed, and twice in thirty years 
there have been formidable increases, as against none at all in 
the previous seventy years. The lesson of this and the last 
war is surely that if we can maintain a rising real wage rate, 
Government can leave the question of the treatment to the 
people themselves. You cannot have a rising wage rate or 
rising standard of living if there is large scale unemployment ; 
and that has been the feature of the era of the State Social 
Services. Does it never occur to the planning gentry to ask 
themselves what would have been the position to-day if 
Gladstonian finance had been followed for another sixty years, 
and real wages been allowed to go on rising ? Sir R. Giffen said 
of Gladstone that “ the salient fact which from the first he had 
got hold of was the multiplication of the means of employment 
by the removal of restrictions.” To-day governments are 
spending on the social services alone anything from five to 
seven times what he thought an allowable amount for the 
whole national budget. And, in time of peace, national scale 
unemployment has been the only stable thing. The political 
school in which he had learned and which he came to lead, 
had rediscovered a great truth. The surest guarantee of 
stable industry is a steady demand of the largest section 
of the population; in a word of a high standard of real 
wages; and the Royal Commission of 1885 found that 
wages had so risen at the expense of profits as to give rise to 
an erroneous impression in the mind of capitalists that trade 
was depressed! Can this century, with all its special efforts 
to better the working-class conditions, show anything like 
that ? When you look into history you find that when J/atsser 
faire has been deliberately adopted as a policy it has always 
been proclaimed on behalf of the poor and oppressed. It was 
for that reason that Mirabeau earned his title of “ friend of 
the people.” 

The fatal flaw of modern “‘ progressives ’’ is that they rely 
on deduction. The only concession they make to logic is in 
the appointment from time to time of Commissions of inquiry ; 
but the only use they make of the reports—often of extreme 
value—is to pick out, without regard to context, passages 
which suit their peculiar views. Thus the Poor Law Com- 
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mission had stated that the increasing pauperism was largely 
due to sickness among the poor; that was made a pretext 
for the Insurance Act, which has increased both sickness and 
pauperism, let alone demoralisation. But the emphatic 
commendation by the Commission of the voluntary societies’ 
part in preventing pauperism was ignored, as was their 
success in dealing with sickness. It is idle to assert that 
the working classes could not make provision. It was not 
only possible but was being done. The Royal Commission 
on the Aged Poor reported itself as ‘‘ satisfied of the ability ” 
of the working classes to make provision against all the 
ordinary emergencies of their lives, including old age, provided 
always that employment was regular. The answer which the 
collectivists have made has been to make employment more 
precarious ; they must meet that charge. Statistics before 
1900 are imperfect ; but they do show a general tendency, 
and the five-yearly average from 1850 shows in the Trade 
Union returns a reduction of unemployment from 5:2 per 
cent. in the first twenty years to 4:29 in the succeeding 
thirty years; and we have since learned that the figures 
of unskilled labour follow a very parallel course. But since 
1900, except in times of war the percentage has never been 
so low again; it has risen far more rapidly than it used 
to fall. Accident was perhaps the most difficult problem ; 
but even that was in process of being solved by voluntary 
effort. Mr. J. M. Ludlow shows, in his Progress of the Working 
Class from 1832 to 1867, how, as early as the ’sixties on 
occasion of a big colliery explosion in Yorkshire, a miners’ 
association at once sent for the dependents of the victims 
{1,500 and went on contributing £50 per week after that. 
If so much could be done then, what might not have been 
done if real wages had been allowed to go on increasing for 
another sixty years ? 

There is surely cruelty in discouraging self-reliance and 
inculcating dependence ; in superseding voluntary effort, as 
and because it is succeeding in elevating men morally and 
materially ; ensuring for them a rising standard of living and 
of wages, in the process enriching not themselves only but the 
community in general. Persistently to teach a man that there 
is no health in him to help himself not merely degrades him 
but is untrue. Governments can alter environment ; the adap- 
tation must come from the people ; and a thousand times it has 
been proved that the adaptation which comes from restraint 
is the promotion of the servile vices. Under the democracy 
which made it its principle steadily to make men freer we had 
a long steady rise of wages; a steady increase of national 
wealth with the larger share thereof falling to wage earners ; a 
gradual elimination of ‘‘ the taint of the industrial revolution ”’ 
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in matters of health insomuch that a very noticeable part of 
the reduction of the general mortality to-day is the work of 
that period ; an extraordinary increase of the expectation of 
life in the young ; a rapid progress towards extinction, as a 
fatal disease, of phthisis without a single lasting interruption ; 
and a growth of philanthropy to which there is no parallel. 
“What was it,” asks Mr. Geoffrey Drage (Quarterly Review, 
January 1927), “intervened to prevent further development 
in the right direction? Two things: Socialism and that 
mixture of Socialism and water known as Social Reform.”’ 

For under the New Democracy we have seen pauperism 
increase and poor law expenditure grow portentously ; unem- 
ployment become a national scourge only relieved in time of 
war ; real wages fall in peace time only, again, to be corrected 
in war-time ; phthisis mortality twice rise formidably, again, 
only to be corrected in time of war, as has become certain since 
this paper was first written; at a time when young life is 
especially precious, its death rates being reduced much more 
slowly than under the old régime ; and, whether because or 
in spite of incessant State efforts to obviate it, we have seen 
an industrial unrest and discontent—again only corrected, if 
imperfectly, in time of war—which has led to numerous large 
and disastrous strikes, and once in an attempt at a national 
strike. Soon or late, that is the indictment which the New 
Democracy will have to face. 

Phthisis serves as a gauge to the national health ; within 
thirty years its progress has twice been reversed into retro- 
gression, a thing which never happened last century. It has 
been a special object of official attack. The Minister of Health 
himself showed that the notifications in 1938 were more 
numerous than they had been since. The lesson of this war, 
as of the last, has been that if Government can ensure a rising 
real wage it can safely leave the question to the people them- 
selves, aided by a most striking advance in science. In the 
crisis which will follow this war—frequently paralleled in 
kind but probably never in degree—it is important to 
remember that when such crises have been surmounted 
it has always been by Government lifting its heavy hand. 
It was so after the Louis XIV wars; after the Peninsular 
War and Waterloo, though in both cases after a preliminary 
tinkering such as followed 1918 ; even the minor crisis twelve 
years ago demonstrated that the lowering of taxation is 
Government’s best method of bettering the conditions of the 
poor, by a pronounced drop in the mortality of the young in 
1935. 

It is surely time that grown men should cease to think 
in terms of money wages. Jack Cade in Henry VI knows 
more than our modern progressives ; he does not promise 
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that money wages shall be raised but that their wages shall 
purchase more. It has been demonstrated that a govern- 
ment can make that promise and fulfilit. It had been proved 
that truck payments of wages led to so much abuse that 
Parliament had to forbid it. But when employers are forced 
to contribute to their employees’ welfare in addition to their 
wages, wherein does the system differ from truck payments ? 
It is indeed probable that Government could do no greater 
service to the nation than by the removal of the compulsory 
element in the Insurance Act, which would at one stroke lift 
from industry a load as great as the 1913 National Debt ; and 
would be very popular with a huge body of the people. It 
imposes on us a kind of bastard feudalism making the wage 
earner a dependent, and discouraging contract ; and latterly 
having halved the value of money it has swept into the net 
of status people earning up to £420 a year, who would have 
forty years ago thought it a degradation to be told that they 
must have officials to control them, in contrast with people of 
{421 upwards. Nay, they have lately roped in children leaving 
the national schools just as if they were so many Nazis. 

So far from learning the lesson of the war that the greatest 
benefit a government can confer on its people is to raise the 
standard of real wages the proposal which seems to be generally 
acceptable is to extend this very system. If the threat, open 
or implicit, is carried out ; if they kill the soul of individual 
effort; if they thrust further into the background those 
voluntary associations which did service so magnificently in 
the last and in previous centuries, then the most deliberate 
malignity could not work a mischief so deadly on our England, 
present and future, as this piece of presumptuous benevolence. 
Plato, to whose ‘‘ Republic ’”’ so much of modern policy is 
traceable, knew better than that. He postulated a small 
state ; he knew that universal and cordial consent would be 
necessary. He could not have conceived of fitting 40,000,000 
of men and women, like so many pieces of wood, as Rousseau’s 
Emule suggests. Moreover, he took slavery for granted ; his 
state was for free men with slaves to work for them ; We have 
to make our slaves, as is instinctively felt ; and the “ progres- 
sives ’’ have begun to make them by the imposition of status. 

“Thus the morality of policy and planning, of will and 
obedience, is the antithesis of the morality preached by Christ ”’ 
says Liberty in the Modern State (p. 57). That is a hard saying 
for many people to-day. But is it not true ? Where does he 
make, save in one half-contemptuous allusion, any reference 
to human government ? Where does he recognise a vicarious 
charity such as is being forced upon us ? His appeal is always 
to the individual; it is impossible to conceive of him as 
teaching that men should be compelled to do acts of charity. 
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The individual is free to choose between good and evil ; con- 
science is the supreme guide. He recognises that the question 
is first of alla moral one. It was a very earnest, thoughtful 
Christian who wrote 
All constraint 
Except what wisdom lays on evil men 
Is evil. 


It is its concern for the dignity of the individual man that 
makes Christianity the noblest and most inspiring of the 
great religions. 

What other does science teach ? Evolution, no more than 
Christianity, knows of any central guiding authority. Subject 
to an universal law to which all are subject, a law which man 
can learn slowly and painfully, and obedience, conscious or 
not, to which is a condition of progress, in man leading to what 
we know as freedom, the rule of evolution is Jatsser fatre, as it 
is in Christ’s teaching. Both trust to individual variations for 
progress. Man is the highest product of evolution by reason 
of his developed intellect which teaches him that the social 
faculty, altruism, is a condition of society ; in what religion 
calls right and wrong, evolution sees social and anti-social, 
and it evolves protective mechanisms for society automatically 
such as monogamy, Common Law, systematic education, 
modern industrialism and the like; and society comes to 
have a wider connotation leading to internationalism. Seventy 
years ago we seemed to have left behind us the militarist stage 
of evolution. But there were still backward states which 
clung to the old barbaric ideals, and aided by the advance 
of science and wealth have built up a destructive mechanism 
which threatens civilisation at its base. We should not forget 
that the worship of force begins, like charity, at home ; such 
states have to crush into submissiveness their own nationals 
before they can subdue others; and in the supersession of 
voluntary organisation by the State, we are being launched 
on the path these militarist states have chalked out for us. 
The supersession masquerades as being mere co-ordination 
of voluntary effort. None the less it is a lapse back to the 
militarist stage ; if you need confirmation of that, look at the 
complacency with which Mr. Churchill’s recent broadcast has 
been received in Germany as a compliment to German 
methods. 

Let us think less meanly of ourselves. We are not a 
colony of ants or bees, but men fully self-conscious ; not born 
all from one pair of parents but from many of infinite variety. 
Evolution knows of no central guiding power, but only of an 
inflexible law. 

B. G. M. BASKETT. 
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SEA CADET CORPS 


No man did more to encourage the Navy League Sea Cadet 
Corps than did that great-hearted and gifted statesman the 
late Lord Lloyd. The boys of the Sea Cadet Corps were to 
him the real stuff of which England should be made. His 
untimely and lamented death robbed the whole country of a 
great and inspiring leader. Shortly before his death Lord 
Lloyd wrote the following words about the Navy League Sea 
Cadet Corps :— 


** T believe that in its system of training, its discipline, its physique, 
its eager recreation and practised self control lies the secret of perfect 
youth training. This great organisation has proved itself in peace ; 
it has more than justified itself in war. But its value lies in the future 
too ; when victory has been achieved and we find ourselves faced 
with the immense task of reconstruction. Then we shall need, as 
perhaps never before, young men trained in habits of discipline and 
loyalty, and imbued with the ideals of self-sacrifice and service. In 
them, indeed, lies the whole future of our Race. They will be found 
in the Sea Cadet Corps, not only in the Home Country, but in 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and Rhodesia; a 
great imperial family of which we may be proud and for whose 
extension we should all strive.” 


The Sea Cadet movement was not born of war. Forty-five 
years ago the Navy League, a non-party organisation, formed 
its first Sea Cadet Corps in this country, the objects of which 
were to promote the moral, social, and physical training of 
boys under the age of 18. To give them habits of discipline, 
duty and self-respect. To educate them to a love of the 
British Empire and its Navy. To help boys desirous of 
joining the Royal Navy or the Merchant Navy to achieve their 
ambition. To instruct boys under the age of 18 in naval 
history, in the rudiments of seamanship, rifle and field exercise 
combined with a proper course of instruction in physical 
training. 

From small beginnings the Navy League Sea Cadet Corps 
grew until, in 1919, Admiralty recognition was granted. The 
officers and instructors, for whom no praise is too great, gave 
their services free. Uniform for the boys and equipment for 
training was provided from Navy League funds. The affiliated 
Navy Leagues and branches in all the Dominions and in 
Southern Rhodesia also formed Sea Cadet Corps on the same 
lines as the parent organisation. The general scheme of train- 
ing has been followed by the overseas units, but details of 
administration are varied to suit local conditions. The 
Overseas units did not, however, receive the small measure of 
official recognition enjoyed by those in Great Britain, which 
received an annual capitation grant of 3s. 6d. for the boys 
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between the ages of 12 and 18 actually present at the annual 
Admiralty inspection. 

Sea Cadets throughout the Empire were encouraged to live 
up to their motto: “ For God. For King. For Empire.” 

It was due to the driving energy of the late Lord Lloyd 
that the Sea Cadet Corps not only remained in existence, but 
increased in numbers and efficiency during the “ pacifist ” 
years which preceded the present war. Loyally supported 
during these years by local committees, the officers of the 
units and, most important of all, by the boys themselves, the 
movement was carried on under difficult conditions, which 
included not only lack of public interest, but often actual 
opposition from public bodies and societies whose horror of 
patriotism and of any form of drill or discipline over-rode any 
desire for the ‘‘ moral, social and physical training of boys.” 
As an example, for two years, from 1925-27, the small official 
capitation grant was withdrawn. This temporary withdrawal 
of official recognition, which saved the Exchequer some {£500 
a year for two years, had no adverse effect on the movement. 
It spurred its supporters to greater voluntary effort. 

In 1930 Lord Lloyd accepted the Presidency of the Navy 
League and it is largely due to his foresight that the movement 
“which had proved itself in peace, more than justified itself 
in war.” 

By 1939 we had 9,000 boys divided among about I00 units 
in the United Kingdom. This was the maximum number for 
which the Admiralty would then approve the capitation grant. 
The outbreak of war came as a staggering blow to the Sea 
Cadets, because many units were deprived of officers and 
instructors ; accommodation was, in many cases, com- 
mandeered by the Army ; equipment was hard to come by, 
and the provision of uniform became well-nigh impossible. 
Winded it may have been, but the knock-out blow was 
avoided and the vitality of the Sea Cadet Corps soon reasserted 
itself. Cadets were, with marked success, promoted to officer 
rank. One London unit, compelled to close down for some 
months, was revived by two cadets, both under the age of 18. 
Such a spirit could but triumph over difficulties. 

Early in 1940 a step was taken by the Navy League which 
has proved of inestimable value to our war effort. An offer 
was made to the Admiralty to provide 20 boys a month 
partially trained as signalmen for the Fleet. This necessitated 
the provision and maintenance by the Navy League of two 
training establishments. In spite of a lack of official encourage- 
ment this pre-entry training proved wholly successful, and 
saved the Admiralty considerable expense in post-entry 
training. In December, 1940, the Navy League was asked to 
largely increase these numbers. It was just not possible to do 
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this without financial assistance, and official backing to 
overcome the war-time difficulties referred to above. This 
led to the following arrangements being made in February, 
1942. The Admiralty assumed control of the training ; 
granted temporary unpaid commissions to the officers ; 
provided uniforms and gave considerable financial assistance. 
All matters of administration and finance were left to the 
Navy League. The movement has since become officially 
known as “ The Sea Cadet Corps (Administered by the Navy 
League on behalf of the Admiralty).’”’ The Navy League and 
the Admiralty now work in close co-operation and accord. 

In 1942 some 1,800 boys joined the Royal Navy and 600 
the Merchant Navy ; in 1943 this number will probably rise 
to over 3,000. 

Owing partly to the limited number of competent officers 
available and partly to the undesirability of raising false hopes 
of a sea career, the maximum number of cadets allowed in 
Great Britain is 50,000, comprising about 400 units. The 
applicants greatly exceed the number required, consequently 
a high standard is achieved. The Sea Cadet Corps has been, 
and still is, organised and operates quite separately from the 
normal home life, employment or school. With the exception 
of the special training establishments no residential facilities 
are provided. The units meet on two or three evenings a week. 

Recreation is not neglected. Inter-cadet sports and games 
are organised and an elaborate system of summer camps has 
been arranged which will enable some 15,000 boys to enjoy a 
holiday this year, combined with useful instruction. 

What of post-war conditions ? Much careful preparation 
and careful thought is necessary if the movement is to prosper. 
The desire to serve is there ; in some boys it may be dormant 
but it is there. “‘ When victory has been achieved and we 
find ourselves faced with the immense task of reconstruction,” 
no one can say how the political pendulum will swing ; none 
can say for certain whether Treasury grants will be continued 
in whole, or even in part. Moral, if not full financial, support 
by the Admiralty would be cordially welcomed ; but complete 
Governmental control would not achieve results as good as 
those obtained by a voluntary organisation, because party- 
political interests might wield too strong an influence. The 
turning out of a machine-made article on the lines of the Hitler 
Youth Movement must, at all costs, be avoided. 

The policy of the Navy League is to continue, after the war, 
the good work it has carried on for so many years, to an extent 
which must, of course, be decided on by the measure of 
support the Admiralty is able to give, and the financial 
resources at its disposal. 

J. E. T. HARPER. 


BURMA JOURNEY—III 
A JUNGLE TRAGEDY 


Just before reaching the Namya Ra we passed a Tommy 
lying exhausted at the side of the path with a companion in 
attendance. He had had bad diarrhoea and his friend feared 
cholera. I gave him what drugs I thought appropriate from 
the medical haversack and then hurried on ahead in the hope 
of overtaking a doctor whom P. had met on his way up. I 
presumed that P. had seen the sick man and would warn the 
doctor, but discovered that he had gone on to his own camp 
where he had told us that he kept a supply of drugs. On 
arrival at the camp I went straight to the M.O.—also an 
evacuee—and told him of the case. He said that he had 
already seen the man on his way in and had given him some 
tablets, diagnosing the case as exhaustion. I had had dealings 
with cholera in Mandalay when some men of my own unit 
had gone sick with it, and I was fairly certain that this was the 
same thing. I asked the M.O. if he would not go back, but 
he was unwilling to do so, maintaining that rest would put the 
man right. When I was speaking with the doctor, who was a 
Sikh, the man’s friend arrived and said that he had died. I 
collected the equipment of the dead man and burnt it in the 
jungle. Thereafter I laid it down that no water, whatever its 
source, was to be drunk without first being boiled. I also 
resolved that the party would keep as far apart from other 
groups as was possible. The places where evacuees had 
stopped for the night were generally in a highly unsanitary 
condition for the great majority of the Indians had little idea 
of hygiene. Later conditions became much worse and there 
were many deaths from cholera and other causes. Indeed 
the Tommies were already in a weakened state owing to the 
bad conditions and also to the absence of food which they were 
prepared to eat. Had they eked out the meagre tinned rations 
with rice they would have been better able to conserve their 
strength. Also, of course, many had been in a weak condition 
before they had started, having come straight from hospital, 
and dysentery was particularly rife. There was, however, one 
case of which I heard later, of a man who contracted cholera 
en route and who was cured by the leader of his party—an 
I.M.S. major. Another man scalded his foot four days out 
but managed to drag himself along, though with great pain. 

My own party was beginning to complain of stomach pains 
and some members found the going becoming too much for 
them. Bustie in particular had violent dysentery, and I took 
over the cooking from him. The rations having by now 
halved themselves the fitter carried the kits of the sufferers. 
Still, on the advice of P., and having the bogey of dwindling 
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rations before us we decided to make an effort the next day and 
to do two stages in one. The day’s journey ended with a stiff 
climb—seven miles in all—and the hardest we had yet had 
todo. On this last stretch we had a stroke of good fortune, 
for near the bottom Tun Shein discovered and captured a pony. 
This animal had probably belonged to some people in front of 
us and had escaped from them. I sent it back to help Bustie 
and M., who by this time had become very weak, up the hill. 

It got them nearly to the top, but the effort was too much 
for the poor brute, and it collapsed itself and had to be shot. 
At mid-day we had had our meal at P.’s camp where he and a 
chemist, H., provided us with some potatoes. H. was an 
official of the Indian Tea Planters’ Association of which more 
later. He had with him a store of drugs and while waiting for 
P. had passed the time dispensing these to passing evacuees 
and also injecting them for cholera. He had been, in part, 
responsible for the arrangements made for evacuees by the 
I.T.A. at the Indian end, and had devoted great effort to 
helping people on this route. All officials we met on the way 
spoke of him very highly. After we had gone he broke up his 
camp and we saw him the next day with P. when he complained 
of a pain in his side due to a fall on the slippery paths. This 
turned out to be more serious than he had thought and he had 
to return to base as quickly as he could. This, incidentally, 
was still about a week’s journey away. Camp was eventually 
reached as it was growing dark. The journey had obviously 
been a great strain for those who were sick, and we decided to 
take things more easily, especially as the first Indian camp 
was reputed to be not far off. It had begun to rain heavily 
again and so it continued every day until we reached base at 
Ledo, a mythical place which we had come to regard very 
much in the light of Paradise. The trials of the day were not, 
however, yet over, for on lying down on the blanket which M. 
and I shared, we discovered, like Goldilocks’ Bears, that our 


humble couch was already occupied and that by a snake which 


had evidently been attracted by the heat of the fire. Each morn- 
ing I made it my particular task to rekindle the previous night’s 
fire which was carefully covered before turning in. We usually 
started the day with a cup of tea and were on our way half an 
hour after dawn. That morning I woke up and, taking the 
absence of stars from the sky as a sign that dawn was approach- 
ing, sleepily started to do my stuff with the fire. I had raised 
a fine blaze and after putting the tea-water on to boil aroused 
M. He looked at his watch in the drowsily offended manner 
of the newly awakened and began to curse me roundly. “It 
is only two-thirty,” he exploded. ‘‘ But the stars have set,” 
I explained soothingly. Somewhat luridly he pointed out that 
there was a very obvious explanation for the absence of the 
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stars, and that unless I wanted to be soaked with rain which 
had once again started to fall, I should join him immediately 
under the communal blanket and stop practising astronomy 
at such a ridiculous time of the morning. 

Breakfast on the twelfth day of our journey found us eight 
miles further on, where we again had to cross a river. Here, 
however, we found a rough bridge of bamboo which had just 
been constructed, and learnt from H. that it was the work ofa 
Burma P.W.D. engineer whom I had known in Rangoon. 
He had been flown out of Burma and had at once gone to 
Ledo to start improving the path from that end. He had had 
a bad go of fever just before coming out, but had nevertheless 
gone on with the job. That night we arrived at his head- 
quarters, a bamboo hut nine miles further on, and received 
from him hospitality in his mansion and a tin of milk, for 
which we were very grateful. The jungle in this part was very 
dense and torrential rain did not make things any more 
cheerful. The hut leaked badly and the fire which we lit 
underneath to give some heat provided but little comfort in 
that direction, and, indeed, soon had to be extinguished owing 
to the smoke it produced within. 

Just outside the hut the river had swollen considerably 
after the night’s rain, with the result that a raft built for 
ferrying evacuees the day before had been swept away. 
There was nothing for it but to wade, but we now prided | 
ourselves in having the necessary technique required for such 
river crossings. We went up-stream some way and found a 
place where the current was not too swift and reached the 
other side, although in some places the water was breast high. 

We had been assured that the next place on our journey— 
the Paungsa Pass, at 5,000 feet, the highest point which we 
had to climb—was but two hours’ march away. I am con- 
vinced that the person who gave us our information must 
have been the devil in disguise, for it took us five hours to 
reach it and as a result tempers were somewhat frayed on 
arrival. Here it was that we finally left Burma and passed 
into India. 


THE HOME STRAIGHT 


The descent from the Paungsa Pass into India was preci- 
pitate and a path in name only. Going down was a hair- 
raising experience and the mud exceedingly thick and slippery. 
How many times I fell I do not know, but M. claimed that he 
had been on his back twenty-one times. In some parts, 
indeed, it was easier to sit down and slide on one’s bottom.’ 
Tun Shein had found another pony and after harnessing it 
with web equipment and towels, had managed with consider- 
able skill to conduct it down this path. The devil’s reckoning 
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of the route having misled us, we found that we had to plod 
on for three hours more than we had anticipated. The effort, 
however, proved well worthwhile, for at the bottom lay the 
first camp organised by the Indian authorities. We were 
warmly received and were given rations of rice, dhall and atta. 
Three Europeans arrived late in the evening and we fed them 
with our last tin of fish stewed with rice, chappatties, which 
Tun Shein cooked to perfection, and rice pudding. They had 
been separated from the Government House party, which was 
coming along behind us. This camp, known as Nampong, 
was the first of a series of organised resting places erected by 
the Indian Tea Planters’ Association, and from here on to base 
we were accommodated in similar camps. 

All praise must be paid to the management of these camps, 
In the first place they were run entirely by the I.T.A., the only 
support received from Government being the Rs.15/- per day 
towards the food of the planters who ran them. They had 
been built originally for coolies engaged on the construction 
of a jeep road into Burma. This work had been begun too late 
for the rains, and it was only recently that they had been 
converted into refugee camps. The organisers had been led 
to expect that the first refugees would arrive not before 
May 23—a week to ten days later than the first actually did 
arrive. As a result things were not yet properly organised. 
Still, too much cannot be said in praise of the camp comman- 
dants and their staffs. Nothing was too much trouble for 
them, and, indeed, they went even to the length of feeding us 
on their own rations. Each camp had a doctor, baby and 
medical stores, and there were some supplies of rice and dhall 
to be obtained. My grateful thanks, and those of my party, 
are due to all those who helped us on this last stage of our 
journey. Had it not been for the efforts of the I.T.A. and its 
members there would have been many more deaths on this 
route. 

At Nampong we were able to be of some use to the authori- 
ties. It was reported that there had been trouble with some 
of the Indian soldiers arriving from Burma. They had been 
firing their rifles indiscriminately and had frightened the 
coolies who were bringing up rations from the base. There 
was even one case reported of the coolies being held up by 
hungry soldiers and their loads of rations being removed 
from them. It was obvious that if they continued to receive 
such treatment they would refuse to carry any more rations— 
a serious affair for those coming behind. I therefore made 
arrangements with a detachment of the Assam Rifles who 
were at Nampong to remove any arms from troops arriving in 
the camp. 

The next day we set off for the next camp, 14 miles away, 
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\.and found that the reaction to the lower levels had enervated 
us after being used to the hills. In addition I had strained 
my leg again and found the going somewhat painful. The 
path, which we had been led to expect would improve, became 
even harder to deal with. This was due to the fact that the 
monsoon seemed now to have established itself, though it has 
been said of these parts that it rains steadily for six months 
and then the monsoon breaks; and also to the fact that it 
was now a two-way path. Coolies were coming up with 
rations and the path was very badly cut up. The coolies 
seemed to have the habit of walking by placing one foot 
directly in front of the other, thus wearing a narrow rut in the 
path. The path was too narrow and sloping to permit of 
walking on any other part than in this rut, and the rut was not 
wide enough to take a European boot. Every now and then 
the path would lose itself in mud, and this, though exhausting, 
was a relief from the duck-waddle which had to be performed 
in the ruts. The easiest going, we found, was when the path 
entered a stream bed, for a good footing could be obtained 
on the stones. 

At Namchick that night we were given a huge meal of 
curry and rice by the commandant of the camp, and gorged 
ourselves quite shamelessly, to our subsequent discomfort. 
During the journey I had found my mind considering what 
sort of food I would choose when supplies became available 
and I had decided that I could not do better than curry and 
rice. We certainly did full justice to that meal. In the 
morning I indulged in a further luxury and borrowed a 
planter s razor to remove my month’s growth. My beard, 
by now a full architectural affair, was adjudged the fruitiest 
of our party, and I felt a pang of regret at parting with it. 

The next camp was Kumlao, and to reach this we had to 
climb another 1,000 feet. We reached this ultimately that 
night after much puffing and blowing, and the last mile we 
did on muleback. The riding of mules saddled for carrying 
rice bags and not humans is a most painful business, and not 
recommended. It was here, on the penultimate day of the 
exodus, that we at last got tins of bully (or rather one tin, for 
supplies were still scarce, not yet having reached the camp). 
Here, too, were arrangements for communal cooking, which 
were most welcome. 

By this time the party presented a very weary spectacle. 
Much of the meagre kit with which we had started had been 
jettisoned and clothes were in ribbons and caked in mud. 
Few of the men possessed stockings and my own fairly 
substantial boots were worn through to the soles of my feet. 
This did not matter much in the mud, which, however, oozed 
through the holes and greatly increased their weight, and I 
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found that cardboard stuffed inside kept off the majority of 
the knocks from the stones on the path. Topees were sodden 
and shapeless, but Gurkha hats served their owners better. 
The “‘ Hat, felt, Gurkha ” is an invaluable form of headgear, 
serving many purposes. It makes a useful container for 
water or rations, a sure bellows in fire making and a comfort- 
able pillow at night. 

We saw the beginnings of the jeep road on various stages 
of our journey from Nampong, work on which had now been 
abandoned. Its construction was a huge task, and obviously 
could not be completed once the rains had begun. 

With base so near it seemed as though our troubles might 
well be at an end, but it did not turn out so. The journey 
from Kumlao to Tipong, where it was rumoured that there 
was a real live railway line, though not much more than 
11 miles in distance, was probably the toughest we had to do 
since leaving Myitkyina. If the coolies had worsened the 
surface of the path north of Tipong, the mule trains which 
brought rations from railhead up to Kumlao on the first stage 
of their journey had made it ten times worse. Near Tirap, 
a camp halfway to railhead, we had to travel through half a 
mile of low-lying morass. This took us over ninety minutes 
to accomplish, and the mud was in places knee-deep. Ropes 
had been hung in one stretch to pull out those who were badly 
bogged, and the previous night, we were told, a rescue party 
had had to be sent out to extricate a party who had stuck in 
the dark. During the last week ten mules had been lost over 
the cud between Kumlao and Tirap. 

The last stage of the hike was easier, being down a stream 
bed, and we arrived at railhead at 4 p.m., in time to be put 
into a coal truck and transported to Margharita, 15 miles 
distant, where a collection camp had been started for evacuees. 

Thus it was that we traversed the Hukawng Valley route 
to India which the Weekly Illustrated of India subsequently 
named “ The Valley of Death ”’ and of which the Daily Mirror 
made the following somewhat hysterical remarks. “... At 
Myitkyina refugees have raced into the jungle seeking to pass 
‘impassable ’ paths, over high mountains and through valleys 
where head-hunting tribes still dwell. None of those trying 
to pass over the Myitkyina road have vet succeeded in reaching 
India. There is malaria and cholera en route. Food for 25 
days must be carried. The road is flooded up to ten feet with 
the early start of the wet weather. It is a route impossible 
for women and children, although many try it. People who 
know it say only 10 per cent. of those who attempt it will get 
through. Others must give up or perish.” Well, maybe! 


ALLAHABAD, W. P. G. MACLACHLAN, 
June, 1942. Burma Rifles. 


CHARTERHOUSE THIRTY YEARS AGO 


PASSING under a gloomy archway where gas-jets flickered, I 
found myself in a broad stone passage. Rows of coat-pegs 
ran down one side, on the other were two doorways, and 
immediately in front rose a flight of stone steps flanked by 
thick iron bars running upwards to the roof. 

It was of these that I heard Sir Ronald Storrs say after- 
wards that he had seen nothing else like them till, as Governor 
of Jerusalem, he inspected the military prison. 

The second of the doorways was where I had been directed, 
and beyond it lay a long room, with tables, benches and rows 
of cupboards. A vast board recording the names of “ School 
Representatives ’’ looked down from the half-panelled wall 
near the entrance. Two seniors were lounging against a 
massive iron fire-guard, while younger boys sat about on 
lockers which formed broad window-sills. 

These window-sills, I learnt presently, were important. 
You did not sit on one until you had been at school one term. 
A year later you adorned the next. 

My entrance excited some amusement among the junior 
fry. Yet I had done my best to avoid exciting attention. I 
had studied some of the names on the board and then walked 
modestly up one side of the room. Both actions proved 
wrong, for a “ new-bug’”’ might not walk up the side (if he 
walked up the room at all), but up the middle, and the proper 
thing was to march deliberately across and sit down without 
staring about. 

Taboos of this type were legion, and Longroom was but 
one spot where a dozer commonplace actions might violate 
prerogatives. 

Hands must be placed in certain pockets in certain ways 
at certain stages of one’s career. The same prohibitions 
extended to trouser-material, the shape of collars, the privilege 
of crossing particular strips of ground, and numberless 


infinitesimal details whose importance nobody attempted to | 


explain. They simply existed and were catalogued as 
“ Post-te’s ’’—an expression as bewildering and illogical as 
the customs themselves. 

A “new-bug”’ in my house was allowed a fortnight to 
master these and other details of school tradition. Nobody 
took charge of him or, indeed, noticed him during this time. 
He was just told to go and “ dig,’’ which meant “ find out.” 

At the end of the fortnight, a ‘“‘ New-bugs’ Exam ”’ was 
held in Longroom. The monitors came in from Hall—where 
they usually dwelt aloof except for the stentorian cry of 


“‘ Fa-a-a-g !’’ that summoned the serf nearest the door—and ~ 
seated themselves round Top Table. The Head of Longroom, | 


however, had the privilege of questioning the ‘‘ new-bugs.” 
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In my house no attempt was made to hold a serious 
examination. The candidates, after having been set such 
conundrums as “ Who winds up chapel clock ?”’ were systema- 
tically “‘ failed’ and told to stand on the table and sing. 
The monitors would sometimes provide diversions by tilting 
the table when the singer seemed lacking in gusto. 

In my time the entertainment was saved from being 
wholly painful by the presence in the house of Richard 
Goolden, afterwards known to wireless-lovers as “‘ Mr. Penny.” 
At the conclusion of several mournful numbers there would be 
a cry of “‘ Goolden! Goolden!’’ And Goolden, after making 
many comical gestures of protest, would get up and save the 
evening by some such absurdity as this: 


** My brother Jim is a fireman bold— 
He puts out fires / 
They sent for him last night I’m told, 
For he puts out fires ! 
The flames, they caught some dynamite ; 
Where poor Jim’s gone, we don’t know quite, 
But, wherever he is, he'll be all right— 
For 4e puts out fires |” 


While learning the intricacies of ‘“‘ Post-te’s,’”’ I was also 
acquiring Carthusian slang. I learnt that I must say “ fellow,” 
not ‘“‘ chap,”’ “‘ quarter,”’ not ‘“‘ term,” that work was “ hash,”’ 
a “ swot ”’ was a “ hash-pro,”’ and a sweater a “ hasher.” A 
bath was a “‘ tosh,” a cake was a “ he,’’ cheek was “ festivity,” 
ragging was “ mobbing,” and preparation was “‘ banco.” 

I sometimes wondered what an outsider would think who 
heard the following : ‘“‘ That new-bug’s dam’ festive, mobbing 
in banco his first quarter—he’ll be getting cocked-up soon ! ”’ 

A “ cocking-up ”’ was a beating administered by a head 
monitor in the presence of the other monitors. Several stout 
lengths of ash, called “‘ bumsticks,’’ were obtained from the 
school sergeant, the victim was bent over a table in Hall, 
with his hands held from the other side, and the executioner, 
usually an eighteen-year-old “‘ blood,” would break a stick or 
two in anything from six to a dozen strokes. 

But, severe as this punishment was, the real terror of the 
younger boys was not the monitors nor even the members of 
Top Table (four seniors not qualified for promotion to Hall 
and a study, and therefore placed in charge of Longroom), 
but a collection of louts known as “ Pipes.” These were 
usually aged about sixteen, a year or two older than the 
inhabitants of the window-sills, over whom they reigned in 
Under Bootroom. This was the junior changing-room, where, 
dressed in a little brief authority, “ Pipes” made free with 
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rope’s ends, football-boots or cricket balls swung in stockings— 
on the pretext of making boys change quickly. 

“Two minutes!’ And a pimply youth, reclining on the 
lockers, would regard his watch eagerly, while his large hands 
fondled a rope. 

Being a clumsy changer, overgrown, and rendered slower 
by nervousness, I came to dread the two periods when I had 
to get in and out of games-clothes, and, though I had been 
keen on games at my “ t’other’un ”’ (private school), I began 
to shirk changing whenever I found an excuse. 

Other ordeals were provided by breakfast and tea, which 
we fetched from the Buttery. Fags had to walk out of Long- 
room slowly on these occasions, looking towards Top Table, 
whence would come a succession of orders : 

“ Smart—two milks!” ‘‘ Wimberley—sugar!” “ Mar- 
tineau—five teas !”’ 

This order was particularly dreaded. It meant that you 
had to plunge through the surging, swearing mob in Buttery, 
collect five mugs of scalding tea, and carry them, three in one 
hand and two in the other, along the passage and up the middle 
of Longroom to Top Table. 

There was no question of using a tray or fetching them two 
atatime. The selected fag was compelled to convey them as 
stated, and blistered knuckles were his own business. 


One of the worst penalties for Longroom offences was “‘ five | 


teas till further notice ’’—though it was popular enough with 
fags not undergoing it, since it relieved them of one daily 
anxiety. 

The members of Top Table held absolute power in Long- 
room. Nobody else was allowed to approach the fire without 
invitation. 

Over the swarming buttery presided Harry Mills, known 
as “‘ The Addick ”’ (his alleged rendering of “‘ haddock ”’), and 
it was he who issued ‘‘ home-bills ’’—eggs and bacon, kippers, 
sausages, etc., which were charged extra when accompanying 
high tea. He kept accounts of private bills covering cream, 
lemonade, and other luxuries, for which we signed, swelling 
the quarter’s expenses. 

One of the first things that happened at the beginning of 
a quarter was that a monitor came round collecting subscrip- 
tions for this or that fund and for anything like Squash, 
Rackets, Fives, The Carthusian, and a number of oddments, 
which amounted to roughly £3. 

Having disbursed this sum, the young Carthusian was free 
to consider what monies remained to expend in the school 
shop. 

One thing emerged clearly from all the good and bad of 
Charterhouse. 
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Whereas I had been ruled at my private school by masters, 
and especially by the headmaster, I now met masters only in 
class, and even then they seemed comparatively remote beings 
who could hardly know anything about me. The headmaster 
I knew even less, although I was in his house. 

My life was regulated instead by boys. It was on their 
favour that I depended for better or for worse. 

If I happened to stand well with them all went smoothly 
for the time being. If they decided I was due for a “ cocking- 
up,’ I would receive it, and I remember one which was 
engineered entirely by false evidence. I appealed to the house 
tutor against the injustice of a charge which all my friends 
knew had been deliberately concocted. The only result was 
that the number of strokes was increased for the trouble I 
had given. 

Throughout the winter every fit boy went daily after 
morning school to his club ‘“‘runabout.’”’ This meant a mass 
of boys all trying to dribble one football. To cut “runabout” 
was a “ cocking-up ”’ offence. 

It was the traditional Carthusian method of teaching ball- 
control, which had produced great footballers like G. O. Smith 
and Wreford-Brown. 

Charterhouse attached great importance to tradition— 
hence the innumerable school customs which burdened our 
young lives—and it was impossible to spend four years there 
without being stirred by thoughts of Lovelace, Wesley, 
Addison, Steele, Thackeray, Havelock, Baden-Powell, and a 
host of other names famous in history and literature. 

Thomas Sutton, indeed, founded the school “for the 
promotion of piety and good literature.’”” The piety was not 
apparent, but something of the literary atmosphere remained. 

Mr. J. L. Stokes presided—and still does, I believe—over a 
magnificent school library, to whose warmth I often fled from 
Under Bootroom when the house “ hag ”’ could be persuaded 
that my health might benefit by my not changing. In addi- 
tion, there was a well-organised library in each house. 

The best-known Carthusian author to-day is Robert 
Graves, whose Goodbye to All That made him exceedingly 
unpopular at his old school. He was an active rebel against 
tradition, and was always severely critical of Charterhouse. 
Thackerary, too, whose bed, I believe, is still used by the head 
monitor of my house, described it as ‘‘ The Slaughterhouse,” 
but his sentimental reference in the famous death-scene of 
The Newcomes is better remembered. 

Robert Graves, I found, was a perfectly pleasant person 
to meet asa boy. I had the pleasure of boxing with him, and 
I considered him far less bitter to talk to than to read. 

I am not presuming to pass judgment on Charterhouse, 
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especially as much has been altered since those dim Edwardian 
days. 

I was not particularly happy, but is a state of unblemished 
happiness really the best preparation for life ? 

Academically, the instruction I received was a continuation 
of what I had begun at my private school—greater detail 
enlarging essential groundwork. Morally, the principles estab- 
lished in my mind during those previous six years were not 
improved. But they were only superficially disturbed. 

In a worldly sense I may be said to have gained something, 
and, had I been easily adaptable, I might have gained much 
more. I began to appreciate what Ian Hay’s Donkin remarks: 
that “life is a staircase and not an escalator.’’ After two 
years the world seemed less terrifying. 

Yet I was filled always with a melancholy sense of social 
failure. 

On reaching the dignity of ‘‘ Pipes ’”’ (where I was somewhat 
despised for not bullying others as I had been bullied), I found 
I was entitled to drink beer—but failed to acquire the taste. 

I failed again when it came to smoking—an accomplish- 
ment others acquired during walks on the Hog’s Back. 

My own shortcomings tend to rob this portrait of some of 
its value. But, since our older foundations are again under 
the searchlight of criticism, it is perhaps timely that something 
should be said about them by one who has seen their sterner 
side. 

It would be of greater interest still if a modern Carthusian 
(and one more socially successful !) could give some account 
of his experience at Charterhouse, so that comparisons might 
be made and the progress of more enlightened years held up 
for our fuller edification. 

G. D. MARTINEAU. 


BISMARCK’S VIEW 


DuRING the time I was in office I advised three wars, the 
Danish, the Bohemian, and the French; but every time I 
first made myself clear whether the war, if it were successful, 
would bring a prize of victory worth the sacrifices which every 
war requires, and which now are so much greater than in the 
last century. 

The Reflections and Reminiscences of Prince Bismarck, 
Vol. II, p. 290. 


“TALONS”’ IS THE WORD 


WHERE the German eagle has taken possession and has © 
planted her talons on a land, that land is German and will | 
remain German. 

The German Emperor, Wilhelmshaven, March, 1808. 
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THE BULAWAYO BIRD SANCTUARY 


A BULAWAYO resident said to me: ‘“‘ The Matoppos is the 
only place one can go to from Bulawayo on a holiday.”’ 

This remark surprised me for, attractive in their wild 
way as the Matoppos Hills are, I would prefer to avoid them 
ona holiday, and I found many attractive spots near Bulawayo 
not on the tourist map. There is, for instance, the Bird 
Sanctuary at the Hillside Dam only about seven miles from 
the town. There I spent many happy hours among the birds. 
Captain R. H. R. Stevenson, an authority on Rhodesian birds, 
declared, however, in an address on ‘‘ The Shrikes of Rho- 
desia ’’ to the Rhodesian Scientific Association, that the Hill- 
side Dam was more of a boy sanctuary than a bird sanctuary, 
for boys wandered about there with catapults and there was 
no one to stop them. On my various visits I certainly did see 
on Saturdays and Sundays parties of small boys, but their 
behaviour when I saw them was irreproachable; but, of 
course, it is very easy to slip a catapult, on the approach of 
danger, out of sight. 

During a lull in the rainfall I went out to Hillside to stay 
at a charming home on a kopje with little winding paths all 
round and flowers, shrubs, and trees; and I had a well- 
built hut as bedroom a little way from the house. Here I 
spent 17 days visiting the sanctuary a few miles away fre- 
quently, and I did not think the boys could have done so very 
much damage, but I echo Captain Stevenson’s protest which 
has been mine for years. What is the good of proclaiming a 
bird sanctuary in the name of the law and not appointing 
anyone to see that the law is respected, knowing what boys 
with catapults and men with guns are? Natives are worse 
than useless, for no native regards a bird as a creature of any 
importance except as food and for decoration. But what a 
pleasant job for some bird-loving retired person warden of a 
bird sanctuary in Rhodesia would be. 

The Hillside Dam was a delight to me with its waters 
surrounded by lovely native trees, creepers, bushes and 
flowers and its rocky kopjes clad with aloes and trees bursting 
through and splitting the rocks defiantly—a place wild and 
yet civilised, for well-kept paths surrounded the dam, which is 
three miles in circumference. As you walk round you see 
and hear birds all the time—chats, warblers, thrushes, bar- 
bets, woodpeckers, kingfishers, louries, weavers, flycatchers, 
bee-eaters, waxbills, sunbirds, cuckoos, doves, bulbuls, snake- 
birds, cormorants. 

On my first visit immediately I came upon a familiar 
little English friend of my garden in Hampshire and behaving 
just as his habit is there, not even the sunshine of Rhodesia 
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inducing him to express his joy at being in such a gay world 
along with paradise flycatchers and bee-eaters. Or did he in 
his sober plumage feel out of place in such bright company ? 
It was that silent dull-coloured but attractive little bird, the 
spotted flycatcher, spending his days perched on a branch in 
the intervals of darting swiftly and surely afteran unwary 
insect until the migratory instinct should turn him north- 
wards again. 

Then in contrast to this little demure visitor from the 
north there flashed like flying flames in and out of the sun- 
speckled undergrowth a pair of paradise flycatchers, as gay 
and vigorous and lovely as those I had watched year after 
year in my home at the Cape. Near them was a pair of the 
little white-flanked flycatchers, and making quite a song 
about it, pursuing insects up and down the branches of the 
trees instead of in the air like the other two relatives, all three 
species doing good work as man’s allies. 

On the ground another invaluable ally was a pair of the 
handsome white-shouldered robin chats. I found they had a 
family which they were feeding and which must have been a 
second brood, for it was January. The young birds were 
very like the young of the English robin, having brown- 
spotted breasts, the reddish tail, however, showing the differ- 
ence. Another good worker was the handsome black cuckoo 
shrike who prefers caterpillars to worms as a diet. Next 
appeared the handsome Kuruchaine thrush—and all this 
within 15 minutes of my entrance to the sanctuary. 

Further on were bush warblers and ruddy waxbills, and 
over the dam flew the greater stripe-breasted swallows who 
used to build in my bathroom at the Cape, and with them 
were European swallows and, higher up, flew white-rumped 
swifts and, higher still, a European bee-eater with but little 
movement of the wings, and in the trees could be heard the 
loud “ kuru-kuru” of the black-collared barbets as well as 
the alarum-clock trill of the le Vaillant barbet as he sat in 
his favourite position on a high bare branch. Also conspicuous 
on a high tree was perched a didric cuckoo uttering his “ di- 
di-di-dri-di’”’ (as described by le Vaillant). There were 
many of these beautiful cuckoos about. 

On my second visit I had another wonderful day to which 
I look back with gratitude. I saw scarlet bishop birds among 
the reeds at the far end of the dam, the male in splendid 
isolation at rest in the sun, while the plain little wives were 
busy among the nests woven firmly between the reeds. In 


another clump of reeds further on were yellow bishop birds. 


I have never seen the two species inhabiting the same area. 
Other golden birds I saw, too, among the trees. These 
were a pair of spectacled weavers, so called because of a 
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black streak before and behind the eye suggesting spectacles. 
Unlike most of the weavers, they are not gregarious, but live 
in pairs. The grosbeak weaver, a dark-plumaged bird with 
a thick bill, was also there, and I was glad to see and hear 
again the bird named by le Vaillant after his faithful Hottentot 
servant, the Klaas’s cuckoo. The Dutch name of “ mi- 
et-je ’’ is expressive of its sad plaintive musical notes. 

From the tall tree flew at least a dozen grey hornbills 
with wailing notes, followed by two hammerkops. There 
were two hammerkops’ nests on a kopje ; enormous structures 
they are. 

There was another wonderful day after rain when the 
sanctuary throbbed with life. The piet-myn-vrouw was 
shouting lustily here, there and everywhere, to the further 
accompaniment of the didric and Klaas’s cuckoo. The voices 
of the Cape turtle doves, laughing doves and tambourine 
doves could be heard at intervals. The bar-throated warblers 
hammered away; the pied barbets, black-collared barbets, 
and le Vaillant barbets, lifted up their voices in self-assertive 
phrases. 

I sat on a rock by the water’s edge, and while watching a 
scarlet bishop bird among the reeds an Angola kingfisher 
darted from a bush to catch insects from the surface of the 
water, for he is one of the insect-eating kingfishers. And while 
I sat there overhead and round and round flew two ospreys 
flying so low that I could distinctly see the details of their 
plumage, dull white underneath, dark stripes and spots on 
head and neck, and above dark brown. Their cry as they 
flew over the water was very like that of the sea-eagle. 

As I was turning a corner on my way back with loud 
whistling notes there flew away from a bed of tall reeds 15 or 
16 of the beautiful European bee-eaters. I had startled 
them, but they did not fly off. I sat down on another rock 
and watched. They separated to various coigns of vantage 
on trees or rocks. The air after the rain was full of flying 
ants, beetles and flies, and the bee-eaters were not going to be 
deprived by any tiresome female invading their territory 
of a feast of good things. I watched them for an hour, enjoy- 
ing the beauty of their plumage and flight as they darted with 
impetuous swiftness after an insect and then returning to sit 
still for a few minutes before another flight. It was amusing 
to watch how they dealt with a refractory beetle, beating it 
against a bare branch until it hadn’t a leg to stand on. Some 
of the bee-eaters were darting over the water after their prey 
like the kingfisher I had seen, and a curious sight was a little 
white-tailed shrike-flycatcher which attempted to snatch an 
insect from the mouth of a bee-eater twice its size. Darting 
in and out of the bush, too, on its perpetual quest for cater- 
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pillars and insects, was a black cuckoo shrike, and on a rock 
through the fluttering leaves I could see the scarlet head and 
greyish body of a red-headed weaver. 

Hunger drove me back to the car for lunch. I had had 
breakfast at 7.30, and it was then 2 o’clock. After my sand- 
wiches I returned to the same spot. The bee-eaters were still 
there having a non-stop feast, and so was the black cuckoo 
shrike. I had the honour, too, of a visit from a paradise 
flycatcher which alighted at my feet, trailing his long red tail 
on the ground and not at first noticing me. I sat there till 
4 o'clock and the bee-eaters had not departed. Between 
them in that time they must have consumed many thousands 
of insects, and I thanked God for that Sanctuary where the 
birds seem to survive in spite of the little boys with catapults. 


MADELINE ALSTON. 


THE HIGHER BRIGANDAGE 


A “ Higher School for Ukrainian Fuehrers ’’ has been opened 
in Kiev. Here picked Fritzes are taught the “ sciences ” 
necessary for German commandants. 

The Berliner Lokalzettung describes the career of one of 
the overseers: ‘‘ He fought in the war and was made a 
lieutenant for his services, this peasant from Saxony. He 
studied at special courses, after which he got his present 
appointment. He is now in charge of three collective farms 
of over 32,000 acres. He must settle everything at his own 
discretion. Three thousand Ukrainians are under his control.” 

How does this sausage-eater from Saxony manage things ? 
Here is a letter addressed to Sergeant-Major Robert Grade, 
of the German Army, found on the Soviet Front: “Old 
Otto is doing splendidly. He is now a commandant. And do 
you know what? He arranges marriages, and even makes 
gifts of vodka and matches for the wedding. But in return 
for this he has the right of the first night. This sounds like 
a fairy tale. . 4 


ILyA EHRENBURG in Soviet War News. 
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PERCY LUBBOCK—HIS CRAFT 


SiR WALTER RALEIGH has said “.. . . learning is not a special 
craft, but the birthright of a gentleman and the ennobling of a 
peasant.” 

Most writers who attempt to turn out literary matter of 
quality hope for, in addition to current gain, fame or immor- 
tality. It is therefore no light task for a mortal to essay an 
estimate of one who may be entitled to a place with the 
immortals. Yet it is by such means the lordly ones attain a 
seat amongst their peers. It must be by the acclamations 
of those on the plains below that eventually the signal is given 
from the mountain top beckoning another to join the god-like 
circle. 

It is with literature as it is with life. The good must needs 
endure, the bad or worthless, perish. It therefore behoves 
those who pretend to any discernment or taste in the matter 
to watch our mother tongue when it is set out in print before 
us. Tosee that both the matter and the manner give the 
reader joy and make him glory in the language. True, this is 
an ideal not always followed by either the reader or the writer. 
But it should be. 

Education has made, is making, such strides in forming a 
sensitive reading public that if the high standard of the best 
English literature is to maintain its recognised place in the 
world of the future every indication of continuity in style and 
worth should be heartily encouraged. 

Even so it is possible in our day for a good writer to be in a 
like position to John the Baptist. To cry as it were in the 
wilderness. To be misunderstood or unappreciated. On the 
other hand it is equally possible for a writer so to clothe his 
writing with affectation or such an involved style as to make 
it unintelligible and tedious. The reader obtains little in 
return for hislabour. There must be in all the best work some 
measure of response between writer and reader—some act of 
compensation on the part of each. As Professor Verral says, 
“It is wit or subtlety, on the part of the artist, in the manipu- 
lation of meanings, and on the part of the recipient or critic 
the enjoyment of such subtlety for its own sake, and as the 
source of a distinct intellectual pleasure.”’ 

Amongst writers in the early part of the 2oth century 
there is one who deserves a wider recognition than has been 
allotted him so far. To Percy Lubbock can be applied the 
term given by Mr. Petulengro to Borrow, in Lavengro. He is 
indeed a Word Master, but seemingly unappreciated. To 
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those whose minds refuse any resistance at all in the books 
they consume, and who decline any mental gymnastic what- 
ever, Mr. Lubbock must remain unknown. Which, of course, 
is their considerable loss. 

He cannot appeal to the people who always want to remain 
children in their reading. All that these ask in their literary 
exercises is to be carried along a flood of matter with no 
expense of exertion or wit on their part in the process. They 
are those of whom the Marquis Halifax writes. ‘‘ The love of 
Ease is an opiate, it is pleasing for the time, quieteth the 
spirits, but it hath its effects that seldom fail to be most fatal 

. it reduceth the thoughts from having desire to be 
content.”’ An attitude which eventually leads its followers 
into the backwater of fatuous dullness. 

In a suave, searching, and logical analysis entitled The 
Craft of Fiction Mr. Lubbock says, “‘ To grasp the shadowy and 
fantasmal form of a book, to hold it fast, to turn it over and 
survey it at leisure—that is the effort of a critic of books, and 
it is perpetually defeated. Nothing, no power, will keepa 
book steady and motionless before us, so that we may have 
time to examine its shape and design. As quickly as we read, 
it melts and shifts in the memory ; even at the moment when 
the last page is turned, a great part of the book, its finer detail, 
is already vague and doubtful. . . . The experience of reading 
it has left something behind, and these relics we call by the 
book’s name ; but how can they be considered to give us the 
material for judging and appraising the book ? ”’ 

In this way Mr. Lubbock would make every reader a 
passive critic. If the author has done what he set out to do 
the reader should have collected all the lasting impressions he 
was intended to gather, and his mind’s harvest should remain. 
For a reader to have his mental powers stirred and stiffened 
into activity does not necessarily imply that he immediately 
falls into criticism. Rather would it be safer to regard him 
as attentively alive. 

Mr. Lubbock himself says, “‘ We bring to the reading of a 
book certain imaginative faculties which are in use all the day 
long, faculties that enable us to complete, in our minds, the 
people and the scenes, which the novelist described—to give 
them dimensions, to see round them, to make them ‘ real.’ 
And these faculties, no doubt, when they are combined with a 
trained taste, a sense of quality, seem to represent all that is 
needed for the criticism of fiction. The beginning of criticism 
is to read aright, in other words to get into touch with the books 
as nearly as may be.”’ 

His own studies in fiction are less what is commonly 
accepted as fictional than a series of intimate studies in con- 
temporary life and manners. 
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Mr. Lubbock shows a distinct trace of his debt to that 
master, Henry James. At any rate thereisa strong Jamesian 
atmosphere about his two novels—to call them so—Roman 
Pictures and The Region Cloud. Both closely woven and spare 
in the writing, they have that tendency Henry James loved 
and insisted upon demanding from his readers, a co-operation 
in filling in or supplying the spaces in the unfolded story left 
vacant by him during its progress. 

These books cannot be taken in by one swift glance, as it 
were, ata distance. Like a pre-Raphaelite painting they must 
be looked at closely, without haste and at length of time, in 
order that the detailed work may be admired. In Roman 
Pictures he becomes a deft cosmopolitan characterist and 
indulges in a playful but kindly satire of various continental 
travellers and residents in Rome. In The Region Cloud is to 
be found a picture acidly sketched in of an egoist with a 
correspondingly pathetic portrait of one of his victims. 

Of Earlham, by which perhaps Mr. Lubbock is best known, 
it may be said that what he set out to do is accomplished with 
power and grace. It was to give us a composition, quiet and 
dignified in tone, of a Victorian manorial household of the best 
type. The family, the house and the garden, all breathing 
of a solid and happy unselfish comfort. The book with its old 
time fragrance is reminiscent of Walter Pater’s study, Emerald 
Uthwart. The house is made to live once more as the principal 
rooms with their respective intimacies and histories are 
reverently and humorously handled. So with the garden. A 
garden above most things is made dearer to us by the remem- 
brances aroused around its various influences. These come 
from a scent here, a colour there, or a chance bloom which 
catches the eye as we walk along the paths. They one and all 
carry their own significance. Earlham to Mr. Lubbock is 
replete with such associations and he makes his readers enjoy 
them with him by a delicate artistry. It is not easy if one 
would do justice to the book as a whole to quote fromit. But 
the following may without harm be extracted : ‘‘ Indeed there 
is no count of time in the life of an imagination ; from the 
moment it is touched you are freed from the necessity of earn- 
ing your experience grain by grain, in the common fashion. 
For days and days you may work patiently forward, appro- 
priating the spoil of the moment, adding it to your store ; if 
you are exceedingly careful and attentive your pile may be 
always increasing, a day’s work may respectably heighten it. 
But it only grows with the measure of time, a few shining 
specks to the hour perhaps, there is no hastening or rushing 
the process so long as it is left in your hands. And then in a 
flash it is out of your hands, and everything happens in new 
ways. Sight becomes more than seeing, becomes a faculty 
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that enfolds and embraces, in one stroke possessing itself of 
the scene that till now you have plodded over with thin 
senses unaided. To see, to touch, by ordinary laws, is to 
retain but a point at a time—just the point where you glanced 
or where your finger fell ; weeks of toil it might easily take 
to acquire and assimilate a scene in that manner. But the 
imagination, unaccountably stirred, sweeps forward with a 
sudden billowy swing, gathers an armful in the tick of a 
moment—and there, before you can wink an eye, is vour 
small laborious treasure increased a hundredfold.”’ 

As librarian of the Pepysian Library at Magdalen College, 
Cambridge, Mr. Lubbock has not resisted a most natural 
impulse to tell lovers of Mr. Pepys in an attractive and 
finished little book the results of an intimate survey of the 
diarist’s disclosures obtained from Mr. Wheatley’s edition of 
the transcribed documents. But, as he himself suggests, his 
study of Pepys is imperceptibly permeated with the atmo- 
sphere of the library itself. He examines the Diary in a 
judiciously dispassionate manner which the circumstances of 
the case peculiarly deserve. He discreetly treats the confi- 
dences he finds as one gentleman should treat the confidences 
of another. 

In the delicate and difficult task which he undertook in 
editing The Letters of Henry James, Mr. Lubbock exhibited an 
able and chivalrous conduct in the manner in which he brought 
together in two large volumes his friend’s correspondence. A 
remarkable feature about this work is the complete self- 
effacement of the editor himself, and the same criticism may be 
applied to his Letters of A.C. Benson and the little brochure on 
Mary Cholmondeley. 

His last book, Shades of Eton, was published in 1929. In 
this he allows us an insight into his school life at Eton. More 
particularly does he sketch the masters—famous men in their 
way—under whom he studied. Their traits and idiosyncrasies 
of character and conduct are dealt with politely—almost 
reverently, and an inborn delicacy reveals itself in his handling 
of the subject. Extracted from the concluding pages is this: 
“It is by the temper of our love for Eton that the true story 
is told. At the best, with all that the genius of the school can 
ever accomplish, it can’t relieve us of the chief of our diffi- 
culties, which is to be young and to grow; and the highest 
accomplishment of Eton will always be this, as it has been in 
the past—to be loved by the young. It is Eton’s great gift to 
youth ; and because we feel that the gift can never be slighted, 
therefore—the reason may seem to be sufficient in itself—we 
believe in the future of Eton... .” 


W. 


H. GRAHAM. 
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THE SHOPPING BAG 


THE MEDICAL Press AND CIRCULAR has devoted the issue of April 18, 
1943 to the question of Diet in War Time and its effects on the health of 
the nation. A symposium of five contributors discuss various aspects of 
the matter ; Lord Horder, as Medical Adviser to the Ministry of Food, 
writes a foreword ; the Medical Officer of Health at Accrington speaks of 
the diet of factory workers; a consulting physician at the Royal 
Infirmary, Cardiff, deals with the miners ; the M.O.H. at Glossop has his 
own conception of a Super Diet for Super Health ; Mrs. Plimmer tells 
us how to plan a square meal. 

No one will deny that, always excepting the egg muddle, food 
rationing in this overcrowded island has been well managed. We have 
fed, not only our own people, but thousands of strangers besides our 
prisoners of war, and there has been no breakdown in the nation’s health. 
In the last war, we were rationed for rather under two years, and those 
who observed the voluntary bread ration never felt satisfied, while queues 
were painfully common. There is, however, a danger that, in the present 
rage for “‘ planning,” the necessities and pleasures of the table will hence- 
forth be treated purely on a scientific basis. It has been truly said that 
varying tastes in food as, for instance, the vexed question of the breakfast 
bacon, are the first cause of matrimonial disputes and if we are to probe 
to the roots of the food problem, we must consult, not only the doctor, 
but also the victim who is expected to eat the mealand, beyond everyone, 
the only person persistently ignored in this symposium—the housewife. 
Let us try and discover what ‘‘ Mum ” would have to say about it. 

She would cordially agree, from her own experience, with the initial 
finding of this symposium that tastes in food vary considerably. In 
Lancashire the factory worker expects—and has always had if he can 
afford it—three meat meals a day. No ration book will provide this. I 
was told by a vicar’s wife soon after the last war, that when she arrived 
at her husband’s new living in that county and presented the butcher 
with her meat card, he tore it across. ‘*‘ We don’t bother with that 
here,” he said. I am far from suggesting that such is the case to-day, 
but if the factory worker is to be normally fed, it must be at the expense 
of his wife, first and foremost, and of his children. On the other hand, 
the doctor from Cardiff tells us that miners, working underground at a 
high temperature, require a lighter diet with much less meat. Bread, 
margarine, cheese and—if they can get it—fruit, keep them going until 
their main meal in the evening, but then they require meat every day. 
Porridge for breakfast, potatoes, more cheese and an extension of 
canteens providing a full meal are the remedies suggested here. 

Mum would not quarrel with these proposals, but if, as is universally 
recommended, the main meal of the day for her husband and children of 
school age, is taken outside the home, she will settle down to a way of 
life from which no admonitions will move her. Left alone at home, 
nothing will persuade her to spend 4d. on herself at a British Restaurant 
or to cook a solitary meal. She will fall back ona cup o’ tea, bread and 
marg. And when the family rations are consumed in the evening, the 
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largest helpings will not be for her. Official pronouncements only refer 
to Mum when she is “‘ pregnant or nursing,” but I see with immense 
relief that in future Mum is to be weighed at intervals by the Govern- 
ment. I predict some startling discoveries as a result. 

Dwellers in the country are, as always, ignored in this comprehensive 
review. The agricultural worker has no canteens or British Restaurants 
to help him and a somewhat tentative issue of meat pies has not made 
much difference. School dinners are increasingly given in the villages, 
but here Mum has definite views. It is all right to pay for one or two 
children, but in the case of long families the money goes further on food 
eaten at home. She knows also that, in the long run, it is the family 
meal that counts in the eyes of her family. There is a rooted preference 
for home-cooked food, in the country at any rate. In the early days of 
the war, it was possible, in small W.V.S. canteens, to bake the food at 
home and bring itin. The gratitude of the soldiers was almost pathetic. 
Moreover, I have never met, in this or the last war, a man who agreed 
that rationing must perforce interfere with his gastronomical tastes and 
habits. I often long for a heart-to-heart talk with the wives of M.O.H.s 
and Food Ministry officials on this point. Do ¢hey find that their schemes 
to serve potatoes instead of bread and sausages instead of chops meet with 
appreciation and thanks? It is Mum’s task to fall in with her man’s 
point of view, so the contents of her shopping bag have the last word. 

Does she always return home with the food which she has, according 
to authority, the right to expect? By no means always in the town, 
where she has a large choice of shops to go to; certainly not in the 
country. Shopping for the village woman may mean a walk and a bus 
ride to the country town, in a bus which only goes hourly or less. She 
is too busy to start with the lark and when she gets there, the shop 
counters are already cleared. Her own “ village shop ” only provides a 
modicum of food. She has certain advantages, such as a vegetable 
garden and a few hens, but in the matter of other foods she labours under 
difficulties. In the last war, agricultural workers were given an extra 
meat ration and it is no use proclaiming that the land is our key industry 
and never wasting a breath or a thought on the needs of those who tend it. 

It is to be hoped that outside feeding, apart from school dinners for 
children, will not be pressed when peace comes. The family breaking of 
bread together is an ancient institution ; home would not be home with- 
out it ; the discipline and consideration for others which it entails are an 
aid to civilisation. These qualities are not found in hurried canteen 
meals. I have heard that the workers themselves regard those outside 
meals as a pis-aller ; the man of the family wants to have “ his legs under 
his own mahogany,” even if it be only deal. And I do not see him 
falling for the “‘ Glossop meals ” here advocated, consisting mainly of 
wholemeal bread, vegetables and dairy products, with a quart of milk a 
day. It is possible to destroy one’s digestion by pandering to it. One 
thing the Government might with advantage do. Let them give a 
decent and final funeral to artificially whitened bread. Only the other 
day I learned that a valuable chemical product was now available because 
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we had ceased to put it into the bread to make up for what we had 
previously taken out. If we can be permanently cured of that frame of 
mind, the war will not have been fought in vain. 

_ MATERFAMILIAS. 


A DISTINGUISHED CHARACTER 


From Many ANGtEs. By Major-General The Right Hon. Sir Frederick 
Sykes, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., G.B.E., K.C.B., C.M.G., M.P. (Harrap, 
25s.) “ A well-written life is almost as rare as a well-spent one,” wrote 
Carlyle. On reading this autobiography, one feels that here indeed is a 
well-written life and most certainly a well-spent one. Sir Frederick’s 
energy, enthusiasm and diversities of interest have led him into many 
walks of life, from an assistant in a general store in France to Chief of 
the Air Staff in 1918. 

Roughly this book falls into seven sections, the first being an account 
of his early education in England and France and his first post at the 
age of 17 as a pupil on a tea estate in Ceylon. Next comes his service as 
a trooper in the South African War of 1899-1902, his return to India, as 
an officer of the 15th Hussars, and his experiences with the West African 
Regiment. It was when on leave from India that he became interested 
in ballooning and the experiments of the Wright brothers, realising at 
once the enormous future for heavier-than-air flying machines. After 
passing the Staff College at Quetta, his knowledge of foreign languages 
gained him an appointment in the Directorate of Operations and Intel- 
ligence at the War Office. 

During the third phase of his career, Sykes created the Royal Flying 
Corps. His personal knowledge of flying (being among the first hundred 
to gain a pilot’s certificate), his foresight and vision both in regard to the 
certainty of war with Germany and the value of aircraft as an arm of the 
Service equal to the Army and Navy, made him well suited to the post. 
“History is the essence of innumerable biographies,” and this passage 
of Sir Frederick’s life is certainly the history of the birth of our junior 
Service. Of particular interest is the mention of the first real air co- 
operation, when he was sent out by the Admiralty to command the 
R.N.A.S. at the Dardenelles and achieved active air co-operation with the 
Navy and Army. His transfer to the War Office, where he organised the 
Machine-gun Corps and the Tank Corps, gave proof not only of his 
administrative powers, but of his foresight and appreciation of the 
potentialities of weapons of war. 

As Chief of the Air Staff, he made brilliant plans for an Imperial Air 
Force. Not only were these dropped, but the R.A.F. was reduced to a 
skeleton service. It is difficult to refrain from wondering how much 
a deterrent his plans might have been to Germany’s second bid for world 
domination, if they had been carried through. It is not surprising that, 
after three years of office as the first Controller General of Civil Aviation 
where his efforts were so severely handicapped through lack of funds, he 
resigned his office. Let us hope that his comments on the neglect of the 
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great opening for civil aviation after the last war will be remembered 
after this one. He then directed his enthusiasm into different channels 
and for the next six years studied social questions, but always in his mind 
was the deplorable weakness of our defences. He did not fail to try and 
remedy this, but found himself a voice crying in the wilderness. 

The section devoted to his Governorship of Bombay might well be 
published as a separate entity for those interested in the solution of the 
Indian problem. He shows very clearly the difficulties which must be 
faced, and sheds light by the solving of his own particular problems. 

The present sphere of Sir Frederick’s activities is in Parliament where 
his vision, knowledge and experience should be invaluable. Here is a 
force ready to help his country to win the peace as well as the war. 
One puts aside this autobiography with the feeling of having been pri- 
vileged to enjoy the confidences of a great mind and a great man, who 
despite his many accomplishments has retained a natural modesty, which 
in the post-war world of reconstruction should make him an admirable 
ambassador for Britain. 


A WONDERFUL STORY 


Tue Suip. ByC. S. Forester. (Michael Joseph. 85. 6d.) Mr. Forester 
needs no introduction to his fellow-countrymen. His tales of the Fleet, 
from Nelson onwards, are familiar to thousands of readers ; Captain Horn- 
blower is a hero to countless homes that have never owned a sailor. With 
all his vivid imagination and gift for living in the past, he has never done 
better work than in this book, although he has forsaken the romance of 


the sailing ship to tell us an actual happening of the present war. The’ 


work is dedicated to the Officers and Ship’s Company of H.M.S. Penelope, 
and it is difficult to escape the conviction that he writes as an eye-witness 
on board, though none of the characters described are portraits. 

In March, 1942, a small force of light cruisers and destroyers, under 
the command of Admiral Vian, while escorting a convoy to Malta, fought 
and put to flight an Italian fleet of battleships, heavy and light cruisers 
and destroyers. In the brilliant booklet, entitled Our Penelope, written wy 
Her Company, published in the Guild Nine Series, the account of this 
action occupies but three pages, with the terse comment that most of 
the crew were not aware of what was going on. 

Mr. Forester’s story is apparently not confined to any one ship’s part 
in the battle, but he has woven the incidents of this memorable fight into 
a marvellously skilful picture of the discipline, team-work and morale 
displayed by the officers and crew of a light cruiser, the Artemis, during 
the actual happenings of that day. He makes it clear that had one man 
failed, anywhere, the safety and success of all would have been in jeopardy. 
He couples the story with character sketches of everybody involved, from 
the captain on the bridge to the men in the gun turrets, the engine room, 
down to the solitary helmsman below, obeying the orders telephoned 
to him with no sort of knowledge of what was going on. They were 
not all hard-bitten, thick-skinned, unimaginative fellows, but they had 
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been trained, through centuries of tradition, to courage, self-control, 
accuracy and rapidity of thought. Each chapter is headed with a short 
unemotional sentence from the captain’s report, the occurrence thus 
briefly mentioned is made to live before our eyes. 

This book is not an ephemeral production which we shall be ready 
to forget as soon as peace comes ; it is a classic which should live for 
ever to show landsmen and civilians generally what it means, not only 
in the Navy but in all the Fighting Services, to think of Duty first, last 
and all the time. 


THE TANAKA MEMORIAL 


Japan’s DREAM oF Wortp Empire: THE TANAKA MEMorIAL. Edited 
by Carl Crow. (Allen and Unwin, 4s. 6d.) 

In the summer of 1927 the Japanese civil and military officials in 
Manchuria and Mongolia held conference at Mukden to discuss Japanese 
policy in these countries. After the conference a report in the form of a 
memorial was prepared and presented to the Emperor of Japan by Baron 
Tanaka, then Japanese Premier. Some months later Chinese writers 
published the memorial with the explanation that a copy had come into 
their hands—a by no means impossible occurrence in view of the large 
number of officials present at the conference, many of them attended 
by Chinese servants and clerks. It is this report that is reprinted here, 
thus making available for the first time in convenient English form a 
document outlining Japanese policy more than 10 years ago. 

The question arises whether this document is authentic. Authenticity 
can be of two kinds. There is direct and literal authenticity, such as a 
document or an act possesses which emerges straight from its author. 
There is also derived and inferential authenticity, which results from 
identity of character between deed and doer. Authenticity of the first 
type the Japanese have always denied to the Tanaka memorial—they 
imply that it is a clever but malicious fake. They have never, however, 
been able to establish this denial, and many facts make it improbable. 

Authenticity of the second type the Tanaka memorial unquestionably 
possesses. There is no need to go back even as far as Hideyoshi, the 
great Japanese conqueror of the 16th century, for evidence of the extra- 
ordinary range and expansiveness of Japanese ambitions. The record of 
the past 50 years tells its own tale of aggression and conquest. The first 
Japanese war against China in 1895, the Russo-Japanese war, the annexa- 
tion of Korea, the notorious Twenty-one Demands on China of 1915, 
the seizure of Manchuria, the overrunning of half China during the six 
years of the “‘ China incident ’’—these facts were but straws that showed 
the way the wind blew even before Pearl Harbour and the series of vast 
Japanese victories in 1941 and 1942 drove unmistakably home a lesson 
which the West was singularly loth and slow to learn. 

When Japan has been defeated—an event by no means in sight—it 
is essential that those who negotiate peace on our behalf, and the plain 
men and women whose interests the peace-makers will—or ought to— 
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serve, should understand how deep-rooted and how grandiose Japanese 
ambitions are. The Tanaka memorial is essential to such understanding, 


JAPAN’S NEW ORDER 


THE JAPANESE New OrbeR IN Asta. By Paul Einzig. (Macmillan, 

10s. 6d.) It is dangerous to pay too little attention to the Pacific theatre 
of war, and this useful study by Dr. Einzig throws light on some of the 
perils of doing so. Dr. Einzig reviews the specious claims about “ living- 
space’ and other semi-economic needs with which the Japanese have — 
tried to bamboozle other nations, and demonstrates both the hollowness 
of these arguments and the simple truth that ‘‘ Japanese imperialism igs 
not the result of economic necessity. It is the result of a lust for power 
and a craving for glory.” Dr. Einzig also shows how evil for the other 
Asiatic peoples concerned the course of Japanese exploitation has already — 
proved, and how harsh is the reality behind the unctuously misnamed 

“ Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere.” But these parts of his book, ~ 
though clear-cut and informative, are not as important as his review of | 
Japan’s economic strength and weakness in relation to the demands of — 
war. Her strength includes much bigger iron and steel, machine-tool, ~ 
motor-vehicle and aircraft industries than the West has commonly i 
realised that she possessed. Her main weakness—for the present—is a ~ 
deficiency in shipping tonnage, which for some time to come should slow ~ 
down the growth of other heavy industries essential to war-making, _ 
Japanese shipping, therefore, is a target at which the Allies must continue ~ 
to strike hard despite their more immediate preoccupations with Germany, — 
Even so, it will be dangerous for the Allies to leave Japan in relative peace — 
for too long. As Dr. Einzig says, 


“In 1943 a determined Allied offensive in the Pacific would ~ 
place Japan at a grave disadvantage owing to her inability to — 
compete with Allied arms production for lack of steel, and, more : 
especially, owing to her inability to provide the shipping space ~ 
required for major operations. By 1944, however, Japan may have ~ 
largely remedied her major deficiencies, and the task of re-conquering | 
the South-Western Pacific will become incomparably more difficult. 7 
If the raw material resources of the South-Western Pacific remain © 
in Japan’s possession till 1945, by that time she wauld have filled © 
the gap in her economic war potential, and she would be a truly 7 
formidable proposition to deal with ” (pp. 140-1). 


TRUTH FROM THE NORTH 


AT a meeting recently held in Copenhagen a brave and witty 7 
Dane remarked: “If God had meant Germans to rule this 7| 
world, He would no doubt have given them the brains to do 7 
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so.”” German papers please copy ! 


